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Liberty Of Action 
For Ocean Marine 
Vital, Says Zeller 


Royal-Globe U. S. Marine Manager 
Finds Competitive Strength in 
Anti-Trust Law Exemption 


ARINE INSTITUTE DINNER 


air, Open International Competi- 
tion Best Basis to Serve Foreign 
Trade Needs He Contends 


American marine insurance can be 
justly proud of creation of a truly inde- 
pendent American hull insurance market, 
Frank B. Zeller, past president of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
Writers said last night (Nov. 20) at the 
Institute’s annual dinner in the Waldorf- 








Astoria. 

He urged 350 of his associates “to 
lemonstrate to our national government 
vith clarity and emphasis” that the 
‘itality and flexibility of the competitive 
osition of American marine insurance 
‘effectively serves American foreign 
trade.” He added that “the ultimate 
apacity of the market has not been 
reached.” 


Zeller Guest of Honor at Dinner 


Mr. Zeller, United States marine man- 
wer of the Royal-Globe Insurance 
Group for many years, was guest of 
honor at the industry’s celebration of 
he institute’s sixtieth anniversary. Trac- 
ng the industry’s growth since enact- 
ment of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920, he asserted that the industry “has 
been worthy of whatever liberty of action 
t has enjoyed under American legis- 
ation, granting limited exemption from 
the anti-trust laws.” 
| Mr. Zeller felt that “the exhaustive 
nvestigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission” during the years 1950 to 1956 
ls “proof positive” of the merits of the 
American marine insurance market. The 
nternational character of the business, 
he added, and the impracticability of sub- 
lecting it to any system of rating has 
een recognized by the individual states. 
he American Hull Insurance Syndicate, 
0 which 83 insurance companies are 
kubscribers, is an outstanding example of 
fective competition at the international 
evel. The syndicate can write up to 
10,000,000 on’ any one risk. 

It should be emphasized that the 
fxemption under anti-trust laws granted 
v the statute does not apply to combi- 
lations or agreements with companies 
t underwriters who are not authorized 
0 write marine insurance or reinsurance 
n the United States,” stated Mr. Zeller. 




















(Continued on Page 30) 
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Company Tax Hearing 
Draws Top Executives 
To National Capital 


Seen as Most Important Hearing 
in Years; Expect Permanent 
Formula to Emerge 


SOME OF WITNESSES HEARD 


Position of Treasury Department 
Foreshadows Higher Levy on 
Life Companies 








By CLarENcE AxMAN 

Washington—Not since the investiga- 
tion some years ago of life insurance 
by the O’Mahoney Committee of Con- 
has there been so important a series of 
hearings as those this week on taxation 
of life insurance companies by the sub- 
committee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, chairman of which is 
Wilbur D. Mills, Democrat, Arkansas. 

The large committee room was crowded 
with many men prominent in life insur- 
ance. It is believed the life insurance 
industry will wind up by paying more 
than the $200 million plus which was the 
tax bill last year. 

For many years Congress has felt it 
necessary to enact temporary or stop- 
gap legislation for taxing the companies. 
During the past year new tax formulae 
have been advocated by the stock and 
mutual companies and by the Treasury 
Department. 

Proposals Before Committee 

Basically, the proposals fall into these 
categories. One is modification of the 
present investment income approach. 
Under this basic approach the corporate 
tax rate of 52% is applied to the invest- 
ment income of the companies after 85% 
of this income is set aside to help create 
reserves out of which the companies 
pay future claims of policyholders. The 
other proposal is adoption of a total 
income approach. That method consists 


of applying the corporate rate to the 
companies net gain from operations, in- 
cluding their underwriting income as 
well as investment income, with various 
adjustments for pension reserves and 
similar considerations. Another approach 
is that of the Treasury which suggested 
a combination of net investment income 
approach and total income approach 
which would amount to fifty-fifty. 


Insurance Witnesses Heard 


The first representative of the insur- 
ance industry to testify as a witness 
was Claris Adams, executive vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of ALC, who 
gave a wonderful exhibition of stamina 
and mastery of his subject as his state- 
ment was 56 pages long in typewriting 
and he was on stand more than two 
hours. It was all the more remarkable 
as he has been in poor heaith. Mr. 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Adams appeared by directive of his 
executive committee to support a reso- 
lution adopted by ALC at its regular 
annual meeting on October 9 which 
javored the enactment of a sound in- 
yestment income type of life insurance 
company tax bill. He termed the total 
income approach as applied to life insur- 
ance company operations as being fal- 
lacious in fundamental philosophy. He 
called a tax on total income basis to be 
essentially a levy on the annual increase 
in stated surplus. 

On Wednesday a long list of company 
representatives began to present their 
viewpoints. 

Carrol M. Shanks, president, The 
Prudential, gave objectives which he 
felt should be sought by the committee 
and against which any solution of the 
Federal income tax situation should be 
solved. In brief they were these. The 
tax should fall equitably on policyholders 
of both mutual and stock insurance com- 
panies and stockholders of stock life 
companies. The tax must not put stock 
life companies at a competitive disad- 
vantage with mutual companies. Neither 
must it unduly burden the mutual policy- 
holders in order to preserve competitive 
equality between these two classes of 
companies. Whatever the solution the 
public must understand and accept it. 
The tax yield should be fair to life 
insurance as compared to other forms 


of institutional saving. The basis of 


Company Tax Hearing at Washington 


(Continued from Page 1) 


taxation should encourage or at least 
interfere as little as possible with the 
continued strong flow of the people’s 
saving through life’ insurance into the 
economy of the country. 

Henry F. Rood, vice president of 
Lincoln National, based his statement 
on need of a_ policyholders protective 
fund. He said statutory reserves must 
be adequate to protect policyholders 
against insolvency. Companies may en- 
counter catastrophies such as epidemics, 
wars or depressions when mortality 
rates soar or capital losses are heavy. 
Another item which can be serious to 
companies is based on long term changes 
in trends such as the higher expenses 
caused by inflation or the decline in 
interest rates resulting either from gen- 
eral business conditions or from a con- 
trolled economy. : 

Norman M. Hughes, vice president, 
National Life & Accident, had as topic 
of his statement “Why Net Gains as 
Shown in Statements of Life Insurance 
Companies Cannot Be Interpreted as 
Net Income or Profit.” 

As hearings got under way it looks 
as if there will not be much delay in 
getting a new tax bill. Chairman Mills 
wants action. Shortly after the current 
hearings terminate Chairman Mills will 
call an executive session of the commit- 
tee which will draft a bill for considera- 
tion of Congress in January. After the 
bill is passed by the House it will go to 
the Senate probably in February. 





Washington — Fred C. Scriber, Jr., 
Under Secretary of the Treasury was 
introduced by Chairman Wilbur  D. 
Mills, of the Ways and Means _ sub- 
committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
of Life Insurance Companies, as _ first 
speaker at the hearing this week. When 
he finished the committee asked a num- 
ber of questions which were answered 
by Dan Throop Smith, Deputy to the 
Secretary and the Department’s principal 
tax technician. 

The statement of Under 
Scriber in part follows: 


Secretary 


Suggestions of Treasury 


“We respectfully suggest that this 
committee give its first consideration to 
a method of taxation for life insurance 
companies which will bring the concep- 
tion of what is taxable income for such 
companies into closer conformity with 
the facts. Such a conception should 
reflect, to the fullest extent practicable, 
the full net earnings of life insurance 
companies. It should, of course, provide 
comprehensive deductions for all ex- 
penses, interest and reserve require- 
ments and amounts paid or made avail- 
able to policyholders, The starting point 
lor measuring net earnings should, we 
suggest, be the figure for ‘net gain from 
operations after dividends to policy- 
holders,’ which figure is included by each 
life insurance company in its annual 
statement to State Insurance Depart- 
ments. In conformance with general 
tules for computing taxable income ad- 
lustments such as those for tax exempt 
interest, Federal income taxes paid, and 
depreciation on the insurance business 
Property account would be required. 
then resulting tax base would include 
—e of investment income above 
‘a a needed on policy reserves, gain 
fio etter than assumed mortality 
‘perience, and profits arising from the 
e erence between the expense ‘loading’ 

sated premiums and actual expenses. 
ne would be allowed for divi- 
add 8 paid to policyholders and amounts 

Kled to policy reserves. 
ecognizing the long-range character 



















Treasury States Its Tax Position 


Under Secretary Fred C. Scriber, Jr., and Dan Throop Smith, 
Deputy to Secretary, Tell Objectives Sought 
in Company Tax Formula 


of life insurance business, consideration 
should be given to the adoption of a 
longer loss-carry-back provision for life 
insurance companies than for other cor- 
porations. There also may well be need 
for a type of special allowance or relief 
feature for small and new companies. 

“It may appear advisable to provide 
for a gradual transition to the new 
method over a three to five-year period. 
During this transition, the tax would 
be computed as a weighted average of 
the tax under the new method and the 
tax under the present stop-gap method, 
with gradually increasing weight to the 
new method. 

“The tax base discussed above would 
exclude amounts paid to, or set aside 
irrevocably for the benefit of anv policv- 
holder or group of policyholders. It 
would exempt additions to policv re- 
serves including interest thereon: all 
cash insurance benefits made available 
to policyholders or their beneficiaries ; 
and policy dividends or similar rebates 
paid or refunded to policyholders. 

“We have given attention to possible 
adjustments in policy reserves and re- 
lated items for tax purposes. The 
objective of such adiustments would 
be to take account of the effect of 
different methods of reserve valuation, 
varying reserve interest assumptions, 
past and future reserve strengthening 
operations, differences between mutual 
and stock companies, and certain other 
factors. 

“We believe also that there is sub- 
stantial merit in an adiustment for com- 
panies with reserves based on a pre- 
liminary term method of valuation. 

“Another adjustment which appears to 
deserve favorable consideration is one 
which would take account of deficiency 
reserves in existence on the effective 
date of the suggested plan. These par- 
ticular reserves may be considered 
equivalent to an allocation of previously 
accumulated surplus, and in this light 
their recovery back into surplus would 
not constitute current earnings which 
should be subject to tax. 

life 


“A group of mutual insurance 





Treasury Tax Compromise Gets Support 


Several Prominent Companies Favor Plan, Some With 
Qualifications; Chairman Mills Criticises Both 
Extreme Approaches to Formula 


Washington — Four major life insur- 
ance companies, led by Prudential, on 
Tuesday endorsed a Treasury com- 
promise proposal for combining the net 
investment and total net income ap- 
proaches for taxing life insurance com- 
panies. The four companies testified on 
the second day of hearings by a House 
Ways and Means subcommittee to de- 
velop a permanent formula for life com- 
pany taxation. 

Carrol M. Shanks, president of Pru- 
dential, voiced his support for the prin- 
ciples of the Treasury plan following a 
prepared statement in which he outlined 
the objectives which he believes must be 
met to insure a workable formula. 

Mr. Shanks said that the Treasury 
proposal “comes nearer meeting these 
obiectives than anything I have heard.” 

In backing the compromise, Mr. 
Shanks recommended that the “surplus 
interest” approach be used for deter- 
mining taxable net investment income. 
This is the approach developed by a 
Toint Industry Tax Subcommittee, which 
has come to be known as the “Menge” 
Plan, for its principal author, Walter O. 
Hg president of Lincoln National 
wife. 


Others State Position 


Support for the proposal was voiced 
also by D. Warters, president of 
Bankers Life, Des Moines; Richard C. 
Guest, vice president of Massachusetts 
Mutual, and Deane C. Davis, president 
of National Life of Vermont. 

Judge Davis told the subcommittee 
his endorsement of the Treasury pro- 
posal was qualified on the use of either 
the Menge formula or the Mills stopgap 
formula under which life companies have 
been taxed since 1955, 

Judge Davis said he is unalterably op- 
posed to use of the 1950 “average valu- 





New Treasury Suggestion 

Washington—A new formula for tax- 
ation of life insurance companies com- 
bining net income and net operating 
gains has been submitted by the Treas- 
ury as an addendum to its testimony. It 
applies the full corporate rate to the 
taxable margin of net investment income 
which is determined after deducting an 
allowance for reserve and other policy 
interest requirements, and a_ reduced 
rate of, say, 26% to the other previously 
untaxed elements of net operating gain. 





companies is sponsoring H.R. 13707. This 
legislation is specifically limited in its 
application to mutual life insurance com- 
panies. It incorporates a_ series of 
special deductions from net operating 
gain which do not appear to have clear 
business justification. The cumulative 
effect of these allowances make the bill 
unacceptable to the Treasury in its 
present form. However, we believe that 
bv amendment which would result in 
eliminating the objectionable deductions, 
the bill might be made a starting point 
for the developing of a satisfactory 
formula based on the net operating gain 
approach. 

“While we have considered in detail 
the many objections which have been 
made to the net operating gain approach, 
it is our belief that a formula along the 
lines which we have outlined is workable 
and would produce an equitable result. 

“We recognize, however, that the com- 
mittee after hearing the testimony of 
the insurance industry may desire to 
consider legislation more in line with 
the present method of taxation of life 
insurance companies. Tf legislation of 
this nature is considered, we respectfully 
renew the suggestion made in the Secre- 
tary’s submission of last April that the 
portion of investment income subject to 


(Continued on Page 4) 





ation rate” formula for computation of 
taxable net investment income. 

The Treasury in its testimony indi- 
cated preference for the 1950 formula. 
Judge Davis said this was a switch from 
its position as stated in preliminary con- 
ferences with industry representatives, 
when it indicated favorable leanings 
toward the Menge formula. 

Use of the 1950 formula, Judge Davis 
added, would be “a monstrosity.” 

Committee members also indicated 
growing interest in the Treasury pro- 
posal. 


Chairman Mills Critical 


Sharply attacking both the total in- 
come approach suggested by the Tem- 
porary Committee on the Taxation of 
Mutual Life Insurance Companies, and 
the revised investment income approach 
recommended the previous day by the 
American Life Convention, Chairman 
Mills declared: 

“T have reached the conclusion (on 
the basis of testimony today and yester- 
day) that there is so much which is bad 
about both approaches that maybe the 
Treasury is right and we should use part 
of each approach.” 

Rep. Mills added, however, that he 
has not yet reached any definite con- 
clusions as to whether the Treasury 
proposal offers the best solution. 

Criticizing the industry for presenting 

(Continued on Page 18) 





Speakers Scheduled To Be 
Heard at Tax Hearings 


Washington — First of the speakers 
from the insurance industry heard at 
the hearings this week before the Ways 
and Means Subcommittee was Claris 
Adams, executive vice president and 
general counsel of ALC, who gave a 
great exhibition of stamina in two hours 
before the committee in view of his 
prolonged illness. Other speakers on the 
agenda follow: 

Louis W. Dawson, president, and Ros- 
well Magill, a director of Mutual Of 
New York. 

Gerhard D. Bleicken, vice president 
and secretary, and Robert E. Slater, vice 
president, John Hancock. 

Richard C. Guest, vice president, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual. 

Deane C. Davis, president, National 
Life of Vermont. 

Carrol M. Shanks, president, and Louis 
R. Menagh, Jr., executive vice president, 
The Prudential. 

Dennis N. Wariters, president, Bankers 
Life Co., Des Moines. 

Henry E. Beers, president, Aetna Life. 

Robert L. Hogg, vice chairman, Equi- 
table Societv. 

George T. Conklin, Jr., and Daniel J. 
Lyons, vice presidents, Guardian Life. 

Walter O. Menge, president, Lincoln 
National Life. 

Professor Roy E. Moor, Department 
of Ethics, Williams College. 

Millard Bartels, chairman 
committee, The Travélers. 

John A. Lloyd, president, Union Cen- 
tral Life. 

Carr; P: Collins, Fidelity 
Union Life, Dallas. 

J. A. Budinger, executive vice presi- 
dent, Kansas City Life. 

C. A. Taylor, president, Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia. 

Cecil Woods, 
State Life. 

James Y. Wilson, executive vice presi- 
cent Wilson National Life, Lake City, 
la. 

T.-C. McCullough, president, 
National Life, Baton Rouge. 

Ellis Arnall, chairman, National As- 
sociation of Life Companies. 

Texas Legal Reserve Officials Assn. 

Association of Alabama Life Insurance 
Companies. 
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Conklin Says Companies Should Not 
Be Subject To Capital Gains Tax 


Washington — Seriously questioning 
that life insurance company invest- 
ments should be subject to a capital 
gains tax, George T. Conklin, Jr., vice 
president of Guardian Life, New York, 
said that if such a tax is levied, the 
basis for determining gains or losses 
should be the amortized value or the 
market value of assets on the effective 
date of the law. 

In a statement presented to the 
House Ways and Means Subcommittee, 
Mr. Conklin said that such a _ basis 
would be in keeping with the spirit of 
legislation considered by Congress the 
last time a capital gains tax was up for 
consideration in 1941. Any ‘such tax 
applying to life insurance companies 
today should follow the same principle 
of not having a retroactive effect, Mr. 
Conklin said. The question of taxing 
the capital gains of life companies must 
turn on careful consideration of the 
special characteristics of life insurance 
company investments and the nature of 
the assets of the companies. 

Life insurance companies are truly 
long-term investors because the policies 
and annuity contracts they issue are 
long-term contracts, he said. Their in- 
vestments are made with the primary 
objective of investment income, not for 
speculation, Mr. Conklin continued. 

In addition, there is a heavy cash 
flow each year as compared with the 
increase in assets of life insurance com- 
panies, he stated, with the result that 
this great liquidity precludes the need 
for life companies to liquidate their in- 
vestment holdings. Moreover, he added, 
State laws virtually limit the purchases 
of life insurance companies to high- 
grade bonds and mortgages. The direct 
placements and mortgages held bv 
these companies have no ready market 
and are almost alwavs held to maturity 
or prepayment. he said. 

“Accordingly,” Mr. Conklin continued 
“a capital gains tax as applied to bonds 
and mortgages or any other type of 
fixed-income investment held by life 
insurance companies makes little sense 
as the term ‘capital gains’ is ordinarily 
employed. Capital gains in the true 
sense just do not ‘arise on bonds and 
mortgages for the life company in- 
vestor. It is only when we turn to real 
estate and common stock holdings of 
life companies that capital gain pos- 
sibilities in a real sense exist. 

“First, let us take the case of com- 
mon stocks which represent 1.4% of 
life company assets. Common stock 
holdings are comparatively minor for 
life companies because of traditional in- 
vestment policies, restrictive state laws, 
and the requirements that common 
stocks must be valued at year-end mar- 
ket price. With respect to the latter, 
valuation at market price is highly 
important because -of legal limitations 
of life company surpluses. In New 
York State, for example, surplus is 
limited to not in excess of 10% of li- 
abilities. The effect of this valuation 
requirement, along with the other fac- 
tors mentioned, is to circumscribe in- 
vestment in common stocks,” he said. 

“The other type of investment held 
by life companies on which it would 
be possible to realize capital gains in 
the true sense is real estate,” Mr. Conk- 
lin continued. “Real estate holdings 
by life companies amount to 3% of 
assets. These properties have been 
purchased to yield income. The great 
bulk of such holdings is not real estate 
in the ordinary sense. It represents real 
estate leased to corporations for long 
periods of years and the investment is 
much like a bond in its characteristics. 
There are no figures available on capi- 
tal gains or losses on real estate, but 
it seems highly doubtful that there have 
been net capital gains. If so, they are 
likely to be small. 

“Hence, life 


insurance companies 





realize capital gains to only a minor 
extent in the accepted use of the term, 
and such capital gains as are realized 
can easily be offset by capital losses. 
Consequently, it is almost certain that 
the revenue produced by a tax on capi- 
tal gains of life companies would be 
negligible or non-existent, except in 
the case of a sharp decline in interest 
rates and a wave of refunding—under 
which circumstances any tax on such 
illusory capital gains would be ex- 
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tremely harmful to the industry and 
manifestly inequitable,” he concluded. 


L.W.Dawson Speaks for Mutual Groups 


Washington—The nation’s 110 million 
life insurance policyholders, who seek 
only protection for their families, should 
be taxed differently from insurance 
company stockholders seeking profits, 
Louis W. Dawson, president of Mutual 
Of New York, declared before a House 
Ways and Means Sub-Committee. 

Mr. Dawson and four other spokes- 


No. 









men for a group of 24 mutual companies 
having over 20 million policyholders 
testified in support of a bill introduced 
by Rep. John W. McCormack (D., Mass.) 
which would distinguish, for the first 
time in Federal tax history, between 
mutual and stock life insurance com- 
panies. As introduced, it applies to 
mutuals only, but the sub-committee, 
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headed by Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (D, 
Ark.) may adapt it to stock companies 
as well. 

“We want the policyholders of both 
types of companies treated the same,” 
Mr. Dawson said, “but a_ policyholder 
and a stockholder are two entirely 
different things with entirely different 
purposes in mind when they put their 
money into a life insurance company.” 

He contended that a mutual company 
has no “underwriting profits” because 
“unneeded premium deposits are re- 
turned to policyholders as an adjust- 
ment of the cost of their insurance.” 

He emphasized that “the policyholders 
who deposit their savings with a mutual 
life insurance company do not do s0 as 
investors seeking profits—their purpose 
is merely to obtain insurance protection 
at cost.” 

Mr. Dawson spoke as chairman of the 
Temporary Committee on Taxation of 
Mutual Life Insurance Companies. The 
panel of witnesses speaking for the 
mutuals included Roswell Magill, coun- 
sel to the Mutual Group, president of 
the Tax Foundation, and former Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury; Robert E 
Slater, vice president of the John Han- 
cockMutual Life; Daniel J. Lyons, vice 
president of Guardian Life; and Haugh- 
ton Bell, vice president and _ general 
counsel of Mutual Of New York. 








Treasury States Position 


(Continued from Page 3) 


tax accord with the prevailing margin 
of investment income above rcquired 
interest for policyholders, which margin 
is now more than 30% for the industry 
as a whole. This revised investment 
income base should be supplemented with 
appropriate recognition of underwriting 
gain elements now disregarded. A new 
formula of this type should assure 4 
more appropriate tax on those companies 
with relatively small amounts of invest- 
ment income and_ substantial income 
from insurance and underwriting, now 
entirely exempt from taxation. _ 

“Whatever tax formula is applied t 
the ordinary income of life insurance 
companies, their capital gains and losses 
should no longer be disregarded for 
tax purposes.” 








Warters Would Eliminate 


Bias On Insured Pension 
Washington—A_ Treasury suggestion 
for a combined income tax levied 0 
both the net gain and investment 1 
come of life insurance companies W4§ 
termed equitable to the Treasury and t 
the insurance business in a_ statement! 
presented to the House Ways and Meats 
Subcommittee by D, N. Warters, pres 
dent of Bankers Life Co., Des Moines 
One of the advantages of this plan 
Mr. Warters said, is that insured nensi0! 
funds could be relieved of tax and would 
be accorded the same favorable tay 
treatment as uninsured plans. The exist 
ing tax law affecting life insurance com 
panies the insured plans i ' 
competitively unfair tax position, ? 

creasing the cost of insured pensi0l Fm 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Why is ARTHRITIS called “the Sphinx of diseases”? 


—_ has been likened to the ancient 
Sphinx. For arthritis, no less than the 
Sphinx, is still strange and mysterious in 
many ways. 

For example, the exact cause of some 
types of arthritis remains unknown. Nor 
do doctors fully understand why it flares 
up in certain patients and smoulders or de- 
velops gradually in others . . . why treat- 
ment beneficial for one victim may not 
help another . . . why rheumatoid arthritis 
strikes women three times as often as men. 

Despite such mysteries, when proper 
treatment is started early . . . or before the 
affected body joints have been severely 
damaged . . . there is great likelihood of 
lasting relief and marked improvement. 

Proper treatment for arthritis and other 
rheumatic diseases . . . affecting about 
eleven million Americans 14 years of age 


and older . . . must be based on the needs 
of the individual patient. 


This is because arthritis occurs in many 
forms, each of which requires special man- 
agement. Yet, many people brush aside 
treatment prescribed by their doctors to 
seek some cure promising quick and com- 
plete recovery. There is no such thing. 


At least 50 forms of arthritis are known 
to medical science. But only two of the 
forms together make up more than seventy 
percent of all rheumatic complaints. These 
are osteoarthritis and rheumatoid arthritis. 

Osteoarthritis, or degenerative joint dis- 
ease, begins as a rule in the thirties or 
forties as part of the process of aging. It 
usually attacks joints that undergo greatest 
wear and tear. 


Under proper medical care, a great deal 


can be done to lessen discomfort and re- 
duce further damage to joints. 


Rheumatoid arthritis may be more seri- 
ous. Though it involves the joints, it also 
affects the body. Moreover, it strikes in the 
prime of life, generally between 20 and 50. 


If neglected, rheumatoid arthritis can 
cause severe crippling. But if it is diagnosed 
early and treatment is faithfully followed, 
many patients can be spared disability and 
helped considerably. 


If the disease does not yield to treatment, 
rehabilitation can often help a handicapped 
individual continue a useful life. 


If your joints become sore, stiff, painful 
or swollen, consult your doctor . . . and 
always avoid self-treatment. The sooner 
you seek his help, the better your chances 
to head off trouble. 








COPYRIGHT 1956—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK 10, N. Y. 








This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 35,500,000 including Time, News- 
week, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s 
Digest, National Geographic, U. S. News. 
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We've never heard of any TERM IN- 
SURANCE RATES more competitive 
than ours for amounts under $25,000. 
For example: At age 35, a 5-year term 
policy renewable and convertible to age 
60 costs only $6.58 per thousand ($10,- 
000 minimum policy). Call me today for 
other low term rates. 


PAUL FISHMAN, Brokerage Manager 


MATT JAFFE 


ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


431 5th Ave., N. Y. C. MU. 4-5779 


General Agents 


* CANADA LIFE 


Clesurance Company 








Mutual Of N. Y. Appoints 
S. J. Witt to Group Post 


Stephen J. Witt has joined the staff of 
Mutual Of New York Group office in 
New York City, it was announced by 
Richard J. Learson, vice president for 
Group insurance. Mr. Witt will special- 
ize in the design and service of pension 
plans for groups in the New York City 
area. 

Mr. Witt was formerly a Group repre- 
sentative with New York Life, and was 
with the Pension Institute prior to join- 
ing MONY. He is a member of the 
Group Supervisors Association and the 
New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters. He is a graduate of Col- 
gate University. 





North American Life Sets 


New Production Record 


North American Life of Chicago has 
announced that new life insurance sales 
during October established a peak record 
for any single month in the company’s 
5l-year history, This new record ex- 
ceeded the total volume produced for 
the same month last year by more than 
24%. 

Much of the impetus to the October 
record can be traced directly to a special 
President’s campaign sales drive honor- 
ing North American’s President Charles 
G. Ashbrook. This drive salutes Mr. 
Ashbrook’s 38th year with the company 
and his fourth year as North American’s 
president. 

In addition to the new life insurance 
record, the company’s October accident 
and sickness premium sales experienced 
a 38% increase over October, 1957. 





Maccabees Promotions 


The Maccabees of Detroit has made 
the foliowing promotions in its home 
office investment and underwriting de- 
partments: 

Fred Bamsey was named head of the 
new issue department in the secretary- 
treasurer's division; Donald Hillenmeyer 
was made manager of the underwriting 
department, and John McCurdy was 
promoted to assistant manager of the 
investment services department. 


Over 100 Delegates and Officers Attend; Heavy Schedule of 
Bills Expected to Be Presented to 1959 Legislature; 
Unit Rule Adopted for Voting at National Meeting 


The New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters gave a go-ahead signal 
to their officers to present a heavy 
schedule of bills to the Legislature in 
1959. Over 100 delegates and officers— 
representing six thousand life insurance 
underwriters—met recently at the St. 
Moritz Hotel, Lake Placid for the 
regular semi-annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Vice President Harry K. Gutmann, 
CLU, Mutual Of New York, New York, 
presided at the meeting of the general 
committee where the recommendations 
for legislation were made. In his re- 
port to the delegates, he asked them to 
consider four specific proposals: 


Proposals 
1. Should the State Association ask 
the Legislature to adopt a _ uniform 


“Gift to Minor’s Act?” This model bill— 
now enacted in a number of states, but 
not in New York—if passed, would per- 
mit custodian accounts to include life 
insurance, as well as money and secu- 
rities. 

2. Would the delegates approve re- 
moving the limits now applicable to 
insurance on minors if the applicant for 
the child’s insurance is other than the 
parent or person responsible for the 
child’s support? At present, the New 
York Law does not permit more than 
$5,000 insurance on a child unless the 
parent owns four times as much as is 
applied for if the child is under 4% and 


two times the amount of insurance if 
the child is older. The proposal of the 
State Association would be not to make 
this limit applicable if a grandparent, 
uncle, or others were to apply for the 
child’s insurance and pay the premiums. 

3. Following the suggestion of The 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, should legislation be enacted to 
require the representatives of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield Plans—who are now 
exempt from the licensing statutes—be 
required to take an examination and be 
licensed by the Insurance Department ? 
These salaried representatives are selling 
and servicing accident and health con- 
tracts at present without the direct 
supervision and regulation of the In- 
surance Law. 

4. Should the State Association recom- 
mend that an experience requirement be 
added to the twenty-year-old examina- 
tion requirement of agents’ licensing by 
the system known as step-licensing. This 
was a carry-over item on the agenda 
from three previous delegate meetings, 
and in May 1958, it was decided to sub- 
mit it to the board of directors of the 
thirty local associations. The delegates 
at the Lake Placid meeting were asked 
to bring the decision of their local 
associations on step- licensing. 

The seven regional vice presidents 
conducted the meeting on these four pro- 
posals in small groups of four associa- 
tions to a vice president. 

Donald F. Cheeseman, general agent, 
Security Mutual, Malone; John H. 








Scope of duties: Responsibility and direc. 
tion of all A. H. production activities 
(Individual)—training, recruiting, sales pro. 
motion, public relations, etc. . . 
Company well established, management, 
financial stability of high caliber, 
Specifications: Age range 30-42, college 
not mandatory, meaningful background more 
important. At least 7-10 years production 
experience in Individual A. & H. (there js 


















no Group involved). Tangible administrative jm )TeP@! 
experience acquired in home or large branch vision. 
oftice necessary. never 

CONTEMPLATING A CHANGE OF Posi. sortra 


TIONS? Write for "HOW WE OPERATE" 
no obligation to register. Confidential han. 
diing of all inquiries. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Harrison 7-9040 
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Clyne, CLU, manager, Phoenix Mutual 
Albany; Harold A. Loewenheim, CLU 
manager, Home Life, N. Y.; Leo J. Dun 
ham, CLU, assistant manager, Metropoli 
tan, Endicott; Donald E. Shopiro, CLU 
general agent, Canada Life, Syracuse 
Anthony J. Klug, general agent, Joh 
Hancock, Rochester; and Clayton 7 
Knox, CLU, special agent, Mutual 0 
New York, Buffalo, reported that eacl 
of their associations had discussed—if 
detail—and made recommendations of 
the four proposals. They were unanimou 
and affirmed the recommendations ona 


but step-licensing, On this question, si 
ot the seven areas gave unanimous en 
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Ber 


dorsement, the Syracuse-area associagf Geor, 
tions asked for further information, uistrict 

The delegates adopted a motion by Mg White 
Shopiro, authorizing the officers “t lad sey 


broker: 


fully investigate all ways and means 0 th i 
with } 


eliminating—in so far as is practical 
the part-time agent, the one-case agen 
and/or the unfit agent and to preset 
the specific program for improving thé 
present licensing procedure, presumabl} 
along the lines of step-licensing and t 
submit it for action at the earliest pos 
sible opportunity.” j ' 


Work Shop Session 


A_ novel suggestion came out of the 
work shop session of the regional vic 
presidents, Anthony Klug reported tha 
the family plan of life insurance was 
natural for causing old policies to lapse 
It is widely accepted as being a cause 10 
insureds losing their long establisheq 
protection in permanent policies. 
suggested that if companies made 
family plan rider available to be attache 
to any outstanding policy, it would 
quickly absorb the market, but mort 
unportant, it would protect the olf 
policies which are desirable for th¢ 
insureds to keep. It would put an el 
to the sharp feelings that are being 
generated over this family plan of lifé 
insurance. No official action was take 
but the suggestion was a new one whicl 
received favorable attention. 

The unit rule was adopted for voting 
at national meetings. The delegate 
adopted the recommendation of the Fed 
eral committee that, hereafter, the 
York State Association would “aa 
national meetings on a unit-rule bas! 
for candidates and officers of the Na 
tional Association of Life Underwrites 
It was felt that the voting power ° 
the State Association would, thus, 
enhanced with members of the Nationa 
Council from other parts of the nation 

The Orange-Sullivan Association ! 
no longer a member of the New }0 
State Association of Life Underwriter 
due to their inability to maintain ofhicers 
and an active program in accor anc 





















PE’ 


with the requirements of the constitw TH 
tion. All former members of the Orangt 
Sullivan Association will be invited a” 141 
welcomed as members of nearby, 45% 
ciations such as the Dutchess Cou Ne 
Association or Westchester Coutl Ch 


ree) ° . 7 y 
Association until such time new intere 
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——ILincoln National Telecast 


On Lincoln’s Anniversary 
Next year, coinciding with the nation- 


MGR. 


\. & H. Bwide celebration of Abraham Lincoln’s 
pany. 150th anniversary, Lincoln National Life 
ctivitie vill sponsor a_ nationally televised pro- 
les pro. [myram called * ‘Meet Mr. Lincoln,” it has 
been announced by Walter O. Menge, 
dement, Boresident. The program is scheduled for 
college 3:30 p.m. (E.S.T.) on February 11, 1959, 
id more Mon NBC stations from coast to coast. 
cctae “Meet Mr. Lincoln,” which is being 
strative prepared by NBC's Special Projects Di- 
“branch yision, will present authentic Americana 
sever before tapped for television. It will 
F POS. Bf ortray Mr. Lincoln as his cont - 
ERates portray Air. ae nl 
ial hans (mraries saw him. Utilizing a technique 
new to TV, the program will bring Lin- 
EL coln and his era to life from period pho- 
jographs, engravings, drawings, and a 
SIVELY §$Bvide range of other material. The com- 


lll. mentary will be almost wholly in Lin- 
coln’s own words and from contemporary 
accounts; and music of the time will 
be heard in orchestral and vocal ar- 
rangements. 

- Mutualff One of the many important sources of 
m, CLUgeuthentic information and documentary 
> ae material for Meet Mr. Lincoln” is the 
: ‘Beoompany’s own Lincoln Foundation. 
letropoli 


ro, CLU 
syracuse 
at, jon Manager at Cedar Rapids 
ryton Tg Appointment of Carl LeBuhn as dis- 
trict manager in the Cedar Ranids dis- 
trict office has been announced by James 
hat eacliiy Cardwell, general agent in Davenport 
ussed—itlior Massachusetts Mutual Life, He has 
tions of ay with the Davenport agency since 
II. 


utual 0 


nanimou 
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stion, Sf Berkshire Names Trudeau 
associa George A. Trudeau has been appointed 
ation, Jlistrict manager for Berkshire Life in 
n by MgWhite Plains, N. Y. Mr, Trudeau has 
cers “t@liad seven years experience as agent and 
neans of Tokerage manager in New York City 
-actical-g "ith Mutual Benefit Life. 
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New Pan-American Agency 


Formation of the Nelson-Allen Agency 


ciated with Julius E. Nelson as a gen- 
eral agent, is well known in Monroe life 
insurance circles. For four years he 


in Monroe, La., for Pan-American Life, represented Franklin Life in Monroe. 


has been announced by 
Hamer, vice president and agency direc- 
tor in the company’s New Orleans home 


D. His term as president of the Monroe 
Association of Life Underwriters expires 
in 1959. A native of Reynolds, Ga., Mr. 
Allen attended Georgia Teachers College, 


office. The new agency is successor to University of California at Los Angeles 
the Julius E. Nelson Agency and will and the University of Southern Cali- 
serve as general agents for Pan-Ameri- fornia. 


can Life in Monroe : 


territory. 


John H. Allen, Jr., 


surrounding 


Mr. Nelson has been associated with 
Pan-American Life since 1942 and for 
the past 13 years served as general agent 


y asso- in Monroe. 


ELECT R. G. YEAGER 
At a recent meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio, the executive committee of the 
General Agents’ Association of Midland 
Mutual Life elected Randall G. Yeager 
of Warsaw, Ind., chairman of the com- 
mittee for the coming year. James H. 


Moorecroft of Detroit was elected to the 
committee as a new member. 

The executive committee meets semi- 
annually with home office executives for 
a discussion of matters of interest and 
importance to the company’s 600-mem- 
ber field force. 
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Yow’re just lucky! 


in luck. 


17? 





Underwriting. Up to 1,000% Mortality!” 


And he went on to show brother John 


(MOST PLAN 


and said, “I used to believe 


Now I rely on Manhattan Life’s Progressive, Personalized 

















how much it 






































had meant in extra commissions and service to clients. 


ZN 


Result, another Broker client for The Man from Manhattan. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE& 





Over a Billion 


of NEw YORK, 


JUdson 6-2370 


\x, of-Insurance in Force 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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snicinsnsssteadaiaaaaaeel Franklin Names Budinger 
Northeastern Life Agents Roll Up Big ‘ _ . 
Volume in His Special Month; Weisel Executive Vice President 
and Becker Biggest Scorers 
Fifteen general agents and their lead- Fic 
ing producing agents for Northeastern 4 
Life of New York were entertained at 7. 
a luncheon Friday, November 14, at the apes 
Savoy Hilton Hotel, N. Y. of C 
The meeting climaxed “President’s conve 
Month,” in honor of Herbert L. Hutner, Sprin 
Pre 
an c 
the g! 
to th 
perfor 
paid 
O mont] 
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FRANCIS J. BUDINGER er 
Your a 
Francis J. Budinger, CLU, has been qualifs 
B Y *, L named executive vice president of Frank- Pet 
lin Life of Springfield, Ill., according toff ,. 
AN KERS ECURITY IFE an announcement by President Chas, E. oy 
3ecker, Mr. Budinger has been asso- .. 
ciated with Franklin throughout his i 
GENERAL AGENT insurance career, more recently as re- > ae 
gional sales director in Chicago. ne 
ie om He is a past president of the Chicagog ™ atic 
JOSEPH WEISEL CLU Chapter, past director of Chicago ‘uded 
Association of Life Underwriters, dis- Gale 
trict governor of Northern Illinois Ro-§ "0" 
Si f any, who awarded sees ; 5 atl alas Sien ciara GARE Ee Lee: 
president of the company, who awardec QUANTITY DISCOUNTS— tary Clubs, and is widely known nation Gcled 


framed pictures and certificates for 
meritorious performance to the general 
agents and agents. The previous four 
weeks culminated in the largest amount 
of life insurance sold by Northeastern’s 
agents during any similar period in the 
company’s history, 

Top honors for life insurance produc- 
tion went to General Agent Joseph 
Weisel, president of Dual Planning Corp. 
of Freeport, L. I 

Martin Becker, president of Martin 
Becker Agency, Inc., New York, re- 
ceived a special award for outstanding 
service as Northeastern’s leading agency 
in the sale of Group insurance. 

The meeting was also a welcome home 
celebration for President Hutner, who 
had just returned from a six weeks’ tour 
of Italy and France. He and Mrs. 
Hutner had the pleasure of returning 
on the “Queen Mary” with Mr. and 
Mrs. Bertil af Jochnick. Mr. Jochnick 
is managing director of the Swedish 
Atlas Reinsurance Co. and the Trygg 
Life of Sweden, and also serves on the 
board of directors of Northeastern Life. 





State Mutual Sets Records 

New sales records for the month of 
October were established by State Mu- 
tual Life of America in all three lines— 
Ordinary life, individual sickness & acci- 
dent and Group—it was announced by 
President H. Ladd Plumley. 

Annual new premiums for individual 
sickness and accident policies totaled 
more than $53,029, exceeding the record 
of $51,377 established only one month 
previously. This was the eleventh con- 
secutive record month for S. & A. pro- 
duction. 

State Mutual’s new Group life insur- 
ance for the period was $16,347,000, 
establishing the highest October sales 
record in the company’s history. The 
figure more than doubled the previous 
October high of $8,066,000. Total annual- 
ized Group premium production for the 
ten months ending October 31 was 62% 
ahead of the same period last year, 
while production for the month exceeded 
October, 1957, by 15%. 

An all-time high for October sales 
was also established for Ordinary life, 
with more than $17,700,000 in new paid 
business recorded. 


Straight across the board on all regular ordinary 
and level term plans on that portion of the policy 
above $5,000. Bankers Security Life led the field 


in these fast-selling sliding rate reductions. 


TERM INSURANCE— 


Level premium to age 70. $40 per unit beginning 
at age 20 in amount of $11,500. Additional units 
in multiples of $10. 


COMPLETE NEW A&S CONTRACTS— 


Fully competitive rates and coverage on income 
policies to age 65. No stated termination age. 


HOSPITALIZATION— 


From ages 3 months to 80 years. Worldwide cov- 
erage. 


ATTRACTIVE FIRST YEAR AND 
RENEWAL COMMISSIONS 


You'll Do Better — Sell Better — Earn Better 
with 
BANKERS SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


103 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





ally as a sales executive. He will serve The 1 
on the board of directors and all com-§ -"¢ 


pany committees. finest 


busines 
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Great-West Life Opens Kil 
Group Office in Denverf ° the 


) s11¢ 

Great-West Life has opened a_new toon 
Group insurance office at Denver, Colo. howe, 
under the direction of A. E. Beery. Inf the 5; 
addition, the appointment of J. H. Dif with yy 
lon as Group supervisor, Maritimes, was of the 
announced last month. minimu: 

Mr. Beery, a graduate of the Univer- the sett 
sity of Colorado, was an experiencell year. { 
Group insurance man prior to joining contrac 
Great-West Life. In his new capacity 
he will direct Group operations through- 
out Colorado. Partic 

Mr. Dillon, who has been assistant gram Jy, 
Group supervisor in western Ontariolf tion's oO 
since 1953, will direct Group operation chor 
in the three Maritime provinces of Noval succescf. 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince E-B on the | 
ward Island. He will make his headquar- Chicago: 
ters in the Halifax branch office. Los An 
Philadel 
Antonuc 
Tiffany, 
Glenn A 
manager 
this sess 
Anoth 
Robert I 
heard ta 
Seneral : 
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Baltimore Life Appoints 
Swindell General Agent 


Fred I. Wunderlick, vice president 0! 
Baltimore Life, has announced appoint: 
ment of Charles S. Swindell as a general 
agent in the township of Union, 
Mr. Swindell has directed his own rea 
estate and insurance agency in Union 
since 1946. 

After his student days at both Colun- 
bia and New York Universities, Mt 
Swindell was employed by the Fidelity 
Union Trust Co. of Newark. He re-§. 
mained with them for 19 years, untill's develo 
he opened his own office. He has wid™ (lation it 
experience in real estate, serving as 4! Preside 
official appraiser for more than 15 yearsg Was brea 
Mr. Swindell has a general insurancty Ment of 


agency background in casualty, fire ang "t havi 
life coverages. _ Bast pre 

He is active in civic affairs, havingg Stneral a 
served as president of the Exchange on anc 
Club of Union and currently is governof “ty Ass 


of the Exchange Club district servis with Ern 
this area. He also serves as a member ‘sent, Py 
of the board of trustees of the Boysgseph N 
Club of Union. we 
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Fidelity Mutual Life, represented by 
some 400 general agents, agents and 
guests from 31 states and the District 
of Columbia, met recently at a four-day 
convention at The Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

President E. A. Roberts 
opened the convention by welcoming 
the group and expressed his appreciation 
to the field force for its magnificent 
performance in 1958 which brought the 
paid business figure for the first nine 
months 7.7% ahead of the equivalent 
period of last year and 15.6% ahead 
of the same period in 1956. Reviewing 
the gain of insurance in force, Mr. 
Roberts noted that 42% of the $1,135,000,- 
000 in force total is five years old or 


formally 


less. 

On the subject of “One stop selling— 
any kind of insurance you need,” Mr. 
Roberts observed that “. only an 
expert should deal with the engineering 
of fire coverages, and only the well- 
qualified should deal with life insurance 

’ 








a been programs and work .. .’ 
Fico Following the  president’s address, 
“har Ralph W. Ervin, Jr., second vice presi- 
a dent, discussed the general economy of 
ial bie the country and some specifics about 
re re: the company's investment operations and 
; outlook and the threat of spreading 
Chidiee inflation. Referring to. the over-all 
Chicagog Cconomy of the country, Mr. Ervin con- 
rs. dis (luded that “the recession, inflation and 
nis Ro-g mcome taxes... . have not and will not 
nation- interfere. with the Jong term growth 
i serve trend of the life insurance industry. 
il com. Lhe 1960's could and should be the 
finest decade in the history of our 
business.” 
Calvin L. Pontius, senior vice presi- 
dent—insurance, addressed the group on 
“New Developments.” Following a sum- 
mary of the general growth and progress 
enver of the company in recent years, Mr. 
Pontius announced three specific new 
a NWR developments scheduled to go into effect 
» Col between now and the first of next year. 
ery. lil The Fidelity pre-authorized check plan 
H. Dili with monthly payments based on 1/6 
CS, WH of the semi-annual premium; a $20,000 
an minimum, 30 payment life policy; and 
NIVEA the setting back of women’s rates three 
rience vears from the male age for specified 
yeaa contracts, 
eee Panel Members 
é Participation in the convention pro- 
sistant cram by the field force on the conven- 
ntarioll tion’s opening day featured a series of 
rations short rapid-fire talks by a panel of 
f Noval successful young underwriters. Included 
ce Ed-B on the panel were D. W. Blaha of the 
dquar- Chicago-Butler Agency; N. L. Hebert, 
Los Angeles Agency; R. J. Reinbold, 
Philadelphia-Flanagan Agency; A. F. 
Antonucci, Pittsburgh Agency; and R, E. 
Tiffany, Philadelphia - Pierce Agency. 
Glenn A. Stearns, second vice president- 
t manager of agencies, was chairman of 
PeNle this session. 
ent lf Another session, chairmanned by 
point-@ Robert L. Mayes, supervisor of agencies, 
eneralf heard talks by Martin L. Zeffert on the 
N. J. general subject of Group insurance and 
n real. 4 
Union 
e 
ow N.Y, State Meeting 
idelity (Continued from Page 6) 
le rem 
untill 's developed for re-activating an asso- 
- wide ‘lation in Orange County. 
as all resident Montani announced that he 
years Was breaking tradition in the appoint- 
iranceg@ Ment of the nominating committee by 
e and Mt having the members, exclusively, 
_ Bat presidents. Stanley Wayne, co- 
avingg Seneral agent, Mutual Benefit Life, New 


hang ‘ork and delegate from the New York 
ernof “ty Association was appointed along 
ervingg With Ernest H. Perkins, CLU, general 
embe rahe Provident Mutual, Albany; and 
Boysg seph N. Desmon, CLU, general agent, 

mental Assurance, Buffalo, as chair- 


Fidelity Mutual Convention 


a panel discussion on “Life Insurance for 
Business and Estate Purposes” by four 
seasoned underwriters. Participating in 
the panel were: R. G. Trimborn, general 
agent, Dayton; W. L. Winfrey, Louis- 
ville agency; Louis Morell, Jr., general 
agent, Cleveland; and H. S. Smith, Jr:, 
general agent, Tampa. John T. Flanagan, 
Jr., CLU, manager of the Philadelphia- 
Flanagan Agency, was chairman of this 
panel. 


The final business session, with L. J. 
Doolin, vice president-agency, as chair- 
man, featured major talks by M. B. 
Lamar, Jr., of the Philadelphia-Pierce 
Agency, on the subject “My Funda- 
mentals for Success”; and “Spot Pro- 
gramming” by H. F. Prochaska of the 
Los Angeles Agency. 

CLU keys were presented by A. L. 
Neveux, Jr. CLU, president of the 
Fidelity CLU_ Association, to R. E. 
Achuff, Philadelphia-Flanagan Agency, 
A. L. Gowell, general agent in Rochester 
and W. M. Churchman, Jr., assistant 
manager of agencies for the home office. 


An award, consisting of a_ special 
library of insurance books, given at 
every convention by the Fidelity General 
Agents Association to the agency show- 
ing the greatest increase in convention 
qualifications, was presented to W. G. 
Pierce, CLU, general agent in Phila- 
delphia, and R. G. Trimborn, general 
agent in Dayton. 

Donald C. McCune of the Pittsburgh 
Agency, gave the final convention talk. 
A top producer for the company for 
many years, Mr. McCune has qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table 
every year since 1953. His subject: “My 
Twenty Years with Fidelity.” 
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security mutu, 


Richard E. Pille, President. 
Harland L. Knight, Agency Vice President. 








we SECURITY 
ee MUTUAL'S 
- FAMILY 

_ PLAN! 


Here’s a brand new “tailored” family plan designed 
to appeal to any prospect because it brings you the flexibility you 









need to fit insurance to your prospects. 


Security Mutual’s Family Plan lets your prospects 
select exactly the type of life coverage 
they want, then protects the rest of the family, too. 


You see, Security’s new Family Plan consists of a Dependents’ 
Insurance Rider covering wife and children that can 


be added to any one of our “1600” series permanent life policies. 


What’s more, other riders such as Family Income, Level Term, 
Premium Waiver, Accidental Death, can be attached 


to this base policy. 


That’s flexibility for you! That’s Security Mutual’s Family 


Plan ...a plan you can sell! 


Contact your Security Mutual Agency today, or write... 


| life insurance company 
but, Stcurily owt (Veltual 


80 EXCHANGE STREET, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Marks 25th Anniversary 
With Pacific Mutual Life 





Gladser Studio 
ASA V. CALL 


Asa V. Call, chairman of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, is this month celebrating his 
25th anniversary with the company. Mr. 
Call entered Pacific Mutual in 1933 as 
vice president and general counsel. He 
became executive vice president in 1937, 
and president in 1942. In 1956 he became 
chairman, in which capacity he remained 
the company’s chief executive. Prior to 
entering the insurance business with Pa- 
cific Mutual he was in the private prac- 
tice of law in Los Angeles for 20 years. 

A native Californian, Mr. Call at- 
tended University of Southern Califor- 
nia Law School. He was associated with 
his father in the legal firm of Call & 
Call, which later became Call & Murphy 
with Mr. Call as the senior partner. He 
is a member of both the California and 
American Bar Associations, and has at- 
tained membership in the honorary so- 
ciety Coif. 

In 1949 Mr. Call became the first West- 


erner to be elected to the presidency 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America. He has also been active in 


the affairs of the Institute of Life In- 


surance. 





Phoenix Mutual Increases 
Its Non-Medical Limits 


Phoenix Mutual Life has announced 
a substantial increase in its non-medical 
limits effective immediately. The liberali- 
zation of limits permits applicants under 
age 31 to obtain up to $15,000 of life 
insurance protection without medical 
examination. Between ages 31 and 35, 
a new maximum of $12,600 is allowed. 
Applicants between 35 and 40 continue 
to have the privilege of applying for 
up to $5,000 without examination. For 
applicants over 40, the non-medical appli- 
cation has been discontinued, 

In announcing the change, the com- 
pany pointed out that the liberalization 
of limits was possible due to the train- 
ing of its representatives and the appli- 
cation of sound underwriting principles. 





Canada Life Names Leal 


William F. Leal has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies of 
Canada Life. 

Mr. Leal first became associated with 
Canada Life as a renresentative of the 
central Ontario branch. In August, 1955, 
he was appointed manager of the field 
training and research department, fol- 
lowing experience with the educational 
division at home office. 

In December, 1956, Mr. Leal became 
assistant to the manager of central On- 
tario branch and during the past year 
has been agency supervisor at home 
office. 


ANICO October Production 
Exceeds $90 Million Mark 


Field forces of American National, 
Galveston, Texas, wrote $90,582,172 of 
Ordinary types of business in October 
to set a new record in honor of Execu- 
tive Vice President W. L. Vogler. The 
total, according to the announcement 
released by First Vice President R. A. 
Furbush is not only the largest volume 
produced in any month this year but, 
also, $12,848,200 16.5%) greater than that 
produced during the same month last 
year, and is the largest single month’s 
production in the history of the com- 
pany. 

Figures given include all Ordinary 
types of insurance but not credit life, 
A.&H., or Industrial; totals on these 
are not counted in production campaigns 
but are, stated Mr. Furbush, consider- 
ably ahead of 1957 premium and volume 
gains, 

The drive honors W. L. Vogler, for- 
merly manager at Salt Lake City, who 
went into the home office of the com- 
pany in 1945. At that time Anico had 
$1,356,976,000 in force. In the 13 years 
of his management as executive vice 
president the total has more than trin- 
led; currently amounting to $4,401.350,- 
000 and assets have grown from $176,- 
090,000 to more than $680,000,000. 

Results of the drive, and a remem- 
brance trophy, were presented to Mr. 
Vogler by Mr. Furbush on behalf of the 
three field organizations representing 
Anico to the public; the Ordinary field 
force, combination force, and A. &H. 
field organization. 





BANKERS LIFE SCHOOL 

Seventeen salesmen from 13 agencies 
of Bankers Life of Des Moines, at- 
tended an advanced sales training school 
at the home office recently. The school, 
third in a series of three, was under the 
supervision of Director of Sales Service 
R. D. Hamill, CLU. 


months. 





Life Insurance Sales Expert Wanted 


Non-Can Company with expanding Life In- 
surance program has opening with advancement 
opportunities for man with teaching abilities 
in basic Life Insurance Programming. Record 
of good life insurance production highly desir- 
able. Travel necessary for approximately 18 


Excellent starting salary will be paid, reflect- 
ing previous experience and expected results. 
Send inquiries to Box 2659, The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, 93 Nassau St., New York 38. 




















INSURE GEORGE GOBEL 





Massachusetts Mutual Life Issues Key- 
Man Policy for $1,000,000 On Life 
of Television Star 

Massachusetts Mutual Life has issued 
a key-man policy for $1,000,000 on the 
life of NBC television comedian George 
Gobel, 39, of Encino, Cal. The policy was 
delivered through the Geist Agency for 
Massachusetts Mutual in Chicago by 
Edward F. Fendt, also of Chicago, who 
negotiated the contract. 

The insurance was taken out by Gom- 
alco, Inc., the company which produces 
the “George Gobel Show,” seen every 
Tuesday on NBC, and “Leave It to 
Beaver,” seen Thursdays on ABC. Mr. 
Gobel, a vice president of Gomalco, Inc., 
explained that his production company 
took out life insurance in such a large 
amount on the advice of his personal 
manager and partner, David P. O'Malley, 
president of Gomalco. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


... September paid business 18.9% ahead of 


last September. 


... First three quarters, 7.2% ahead of 


first three quarters last year, and 
15.6% ahead of same period 1956. 


... Insurance in force increased to 


$1,135,742,296. 





The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Sales Promotion Director 


For United States Life 





JOHN A. PFAFF 


Appointment of John A. Pfaff. a 
director of sales promotion for United 
States Life is announced by John 
Weaver, executive vice president. Mr. 
Pfaff has been with United States Life 
for five years. He joined the company 
in the accident and health department 
1953, following his graduation from Col- 
gate University. He was named head 
of A. & H. sales promotion in February, 
1956, and held that post prior to his 
present promotion. : 

In his new position, Mr. Pfaff will work 
closely with Kenneth J. Ludwig, training 
director, who directs the coordination 
sales promotion, agents’ training activ 
ties and agency research in the new 
merchandising program announced 
United States Life in July. 

A Korean veteran, Mr. Pfaff serve 
with the Army for four years. He spet" 
three years overseas. 





Appoint R. I. Colbourn 


Raymond I. Colbourn has been name! 
an assistant treasurer of Pacific Mutu® 
Life. Announcement was made ” 
Treasurer Richard D. Dotts. 

Mr. Colbourn joined Pacific Mutual 7 
1947 and for the last year has il 
assigned as a superintendent in the oat 
pany’s policyowner service departmet, 
He began with Pacific Mutual as a m 
auditor, was promoted, in 1953, to * 
pervisor_in the treasury department, * 
in 1954 was named renewal departme 
superintendent. He has served as Msc 
president and vice president o! 
Mutual Employes’ Federal Credit yt 
At present he holds the rank of a 
tenant colonel in the Air Force Reserv’ 
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When a cabinetmaker’s dream took to the rails... 


More than a century ago, a Chicago cabinet- 
maker had a dream—a bedroom on wheels! 

In the face of much scofhiing from his contem- 
poraries, George Pullman went to work on an old 
railroad car, and by 1859 had developed the 
sleeping car that was to revolutionize the travel 
habits of the nation. 

That same year a young man in New York 
launched a new business venture. He, too, was 
the target of skeptical comments from many busi- 
ness leaders. With the threat of a domestic war 
mounting daily, they said, the time was not ripe 
for creating a new life insurance firm. 

Nevertheless, Henry B. Hyde secured a charter. 
On July 28, 1859, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States opened for business 
in a one-room, second-floor office in lower New 
York. And like the Pullman Company, The 
Equitable prospered rapidly. 


By the first year’s end, it had one million dol- 
lars’ life insurance in force; the following year, 
this amount trebled. Today, The Equitable has 
become an enduring American institution. Its pre- 
eminent position is based on a superior, well- 
trained agency force. a 

For nearly a century, The Man from Equitable 
has been looked upon as a wise and competent 
insurance counselor in his community. Today, 
The Man from Equitable can look forward to 
even greater opportunities for sales and can do 
his work with the confidence that comes from 
knowing he has an agent’s pension plan second 
to none in the industry. 

In his lasting and rewarding association with 
The Equitable, he is bearing out the prophecy 
made by one of the Society’s first underwriters 
who said that the Society was founded “not for 
a day, but for all time.” 


THE Equitable LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Deane Davis Endorses Treasury’s 


Plan of Combining Two Tax Methods 


Washington—A Treasury Department 
suggestion for a new method of taxing 
life insurance companies combining the 
essential features of both the investment 
income approach and the total income 
approach was endorsed by Deane C. 
Davis, president of National Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Vermont. Mr. Davis told a 
House Ways and Means Subcommittee 
that a combination of the two basic 
formulae could preserve the best fea- 
tures of both plans and eliminate many 
of the disadvantages of each. 

“There have been only two basic ap- 
proaches to Federal taxation of life in- 
surance companies: the investment in- 
come approach and the total income 
approach,” Mr. Davis said, “and neither 
has proven satisfactory over any long 
period of time.” 


Investment Income Theory 


The investment income theory has 
weaknesses, he said, which stem from 
the lack of uniform need for reserves 
among companies, from the fact that 
new inequities are created because the 
tax law applies industry averages in an 
effort to overcome this lack of uniform- 
ity, and because the great increase in 
recent years in term insurance, Group 
insurance, credit insurance and accident 
and health insurance has given rise to 
insurance company specialization in 
these types of insurance which require 
only small reserves and hence result in 
low investment income. 

Moreover, he said, under present life 
insurance company tax laws based on 
the investment income approach, taxes 
on the companies have been in direct 
proportion to their net investment in- 
come only, and no part of these taxes 
has been related to the underwriting 
gains of the companies. 

“It is clear that under these circum- 
stances a tax will fall with undue sever- 
ity on those companies whose net invest- 
ment income is large in proportion to 
underwriting gains,” Mr. Davis said, He 
then cited statistics showing that in 1957 
the taxable investment income of ten 
large mutual companies exceeded their 
net gain by 104.5%, whereas the taxable 
income of 30 stock companies issuing 
non-participating policies amounted to 
only 28.3% of their net gains. 


Total Income Approach 


Turning to a discussion of the total 
income approach, Mr. Davis stated: 

“There are also serious difficulties in 
applying a total income approach to all 
types of companies and all classes of 
business.” 

He said a large body of opinion be- 


lieves that the total income approach. 


is unsound when applied to mutual com- 
panies on the ground that the only true 
income of a mutual company is its in- 
vestment income, and that premiums 
paid to a mutual company are capital 
deposits, not income. 

“Under this concept,” he said, “total 
receipts as a measure of determining 
the tax base would be unsound as a 
matter of principle. Aside from the mat- 
ter of principle, however, the total in- 
come measure likewise has very prac- 
tical disadvantages when applied to 
mutual company operations. It puts a 
heavy strain on management decision, 
which might not be in the public inter- 
est. Directors of mutual companies under 
a total income approach must yearly 
choose between a conservative policy of 
maintenance of surplus to protect policy- 
holders, on the one hand, and a price tag 
of 52 cents on each dollar temporarily 
set aside for that purpose,” Mr. Davis 
said. 

Applying a total income formula to 
stock companies likewise presents diffi- 
culties, he continued, even though the 
form of the corporate organization would 
lend itself more readily to this approach. 





“For example,” he said, “stock com- 
panies contend that they would be at a 
competitive disadvantage with mutuals, 
because mutual companies could reduce 
their taxable income under a total in- 
come plan by increasing dividends paid 
to policyholders. This argument has some 
plausibility. From a practical point of 
view, however, it should be pointed out 
that it can be and is greatly exaggerated 
and should be put in its proper per- 
spective.” 

However, he said, it is true that stock 
companies issuing guaranteed cost insur- 
ance, under which there are no dividends 
paid to policyholders, would have no 
opportunity to adjust the net gains from 
operations by increasing dividend dis- 
tributions, and this is a factor which 
must be kept in mind in choosing an 
equitable formula. 

“Furthermore,” he said, “in a long- 
term business such as the life insurance 
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MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE, 
Presideat 





4 A FAMILY INCOME RIDER TO 65 
: ($20.00 per Thousand) 


, THE EXECUTIVE POLICY 
5 ($15,000 Minimum—First year cash value) 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
(Health & Accident—Hospitalization) 


We Welcome Your Inquiries 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


An All New=-- | 


DOUGLAS S. FELT 
Agency Vice Pres. 











business, even in a stock company ‘state- 
ment gains’ are not necessarily all profits. 
(Continued on Page 16) 


Richard Guest Gives Results 
Of Mutual-Stock ‘Tax Study 


Washington —A recent study of the 
effect of current Federal tax laws on 
life insurance companies indicates there 
is a need for a more logical and more 
equitable distribution of the tax load 
than at present, stated Richard C. Guest, 
vice president of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. 

In a statement presented to the House 
Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Guest 
asked favorable consideration, as perma- 
nent legislation, of a Treasury suggestion 
for combining the investment income ap- 
proach to life company taxation with the 


total net income approach. This, he 
said, would result in the most nearly 
equitable distribution of Federal income 
tax among the companies. 

Mr. Guest said that a list of 171 stock 
and 68 mutual companies was chosen for 
the study to compare their Federal in- 
come taxes for 1956 with their adjusted 
gross receipts. These stock and mutual 
companies, classified into four income 
groups, represent 94% of the total taxes 
paid by all life insurance companies for 
that year. These groups were stock and 
mutual companies with adjusted gross 
receipts of less than $10 million; those 














Running out of referred leads? 
Need a new center of influence? 
Ask about General Agency opportunities 


with 


ULLICO 


The center of influence in the trade union market 


For additional information write to: 


Peter J. McDonald 


Assistant Agency Manager 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

















having adjusted gross receipts between 
$10 million and $20 million; those with 
$20 million to $500 million, and with 
$500 million or more. 

An analysis of these groups shows 
that in all four classes or groups of 
companies, the incidence of present Fed- 
eral taxation falls more ‘heavily on mv- 
tual than on the stock companies, Mr. 
Guest said. 

“Evidently,” he stated, “as of today 
the burden of tax is quite different be- 
tween different classes of companies and 
different groups within the classes. It 
appears from an analysis of the $20 mil- 
lion to $500 million companies, the tax 
burden related to adjusted gross receipts 
in the case of stock companies is slight- 
ly more than one-half that in the case 
of mutuals. 

“An analysis of companies with less 

than $10 million, and of those from 
$10 million to $20 million shows clearly 
the special consideration which has been 
given to smaller companies so as to en- 
courage organization and development of 
new life insurance companies in_ this 
country. Further analysis of these two 
groups reveals that the tax burden on 
the small mutuals is substantially higher 
than the burden on the small stock com- 
panies, although the difference between 
stock and mutual in these groups is less 
marked than is the case of companies 
between $20 million and $500 million,” 
Mr. Guest continued. 
_ Discussing the Treasury's suggestion 
for combining the investment income ap- 
proach with the total net income ap- 
proach, Mr. Guest said: 

“We are in support of the plan sug- 
gested by the Treasury. It appears to 
us that it could be a reasonable and 
equitable middle ground. The ‘surplus 
interest’ phase of the method would 
avoid repeated studies and enactments 
which have been characteristic of prev! 
ous methods of taxing investment in 
come. The ‘surplus interest’ method 1s 
extremely stable from year to year. The 
underlying ‘surplus interest’ method 
which dominates the Treasury sugges 
tion would result in a stabilized yield 
which should grow from year to year.” 

Mr. Guest said that any new law 
should give small companies preferential 
treatment. “Moreover,” he said, “pro- 
vision should be made for the special risk 
involved in long-range, low non-particl- 
pating premium guarantees. After these 
two special requirements have been ful- 
filled in any new law, over-all equity will 
not be achieved until the remaining chat- 
acteristic difference in tax burden fe 
vealed by this study has been largely 
removed. ; 

“The Treasury suggestion from, 1 
very nature,” he continued, “gives unique 
and favorable treatment to compamies 
with low surplus or companies with nom 
conservative low reserves or to bot 
these conditions if existent in one com: 
panv. We believe that this new feature 
is highly desirable in the interest of the 
safety of the policyholders concerned. 

“It is for these reasons and for other 
reasons included in testimony by others 
that we favor enactment of a law along 
the lines of the Treasury suggestion, 
Mr. Guest concluded. 
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Claris Adams for Investment 


Income Approach for Taxation 


Washington—Enactment of a_ sound, 
permanent life insurance company Fed- 
eral income tax law based on the invest- 
ment income approach similar to that 
of the present Mills Law was advocated 
by Claris Adams, executive vice presi- 
dent and gener ral counsel of American 
Life Convention. 

Mr. Adams told a House Ways and 
Means Subcommittee that experience 








THINK... 


WHY are you paid the same 

commission as the lowest pro- 

ducers in your agency when you 
are consistently a top producer? 


WHY do so few companies 
vest renewal commissions? 


WHY do you receive little con- 
tinuing reward for attracting 
good producers to your agency? 


WHY are your renewal commis- 
sions for low lapses the same 
as paid to other representatives 
high lapses? 


WHY is your renewal commis- 
sion schedule so low if persis- 
tency is so vitally important? 


WHY are smaller renewal com- 
missions paid over a long period 
of time instead of larger com- 
missions paid over a short period? 


WHY has the Accident and 

Health Division of All Ameri- 

can Life & Casualty Company 
enjoyed the most spectacular growth 
in the business? From the standpoint 
of premium, income, All American 
now ranks among the top 125 com- 
panies, 


WHY is All American Life & 

Casualty Company, having 

Started writing Life Insurance 
in July, 1956, already producing ap- 
Proximately one million a week? 


If you want straightforward answers to 


all of these questions . . . write— 


E. E. BALLARD, President, 
ALL AMERICAN 
hye 


el Iler-Nere Loe 


Or On sually 


c 
veneral Offices: All American Building 


PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 


gained throughout the varied history of 
life insurance company taxation shows 
that the investment income approach is 
the best method yet devised to achieve 
tax equity among large and small stock 
and mutual companies and for their 
policyowners, 

A total income approach to life com- 
pany taxation, he said, is “philosophically 
unsound and impractical” and is “in- 
herently discriminatory between compa- 
nies.” 

The history of life insurance company 
taxation also indicates that “if there 
were a simple and easy answer to this 
problem, it would have been found long 
ago,” Mr. Adams said. He pointed out 
that through the years, eight different 
laws have been enacted, some of them 
based on conflicting theories ranging all 
the way from an abortive total income 
form to a straight- out excise tax levied 
on investment income.’ 


“Several of them seemed quite promising 
at their launching. Unfortunately none 
of them stabilized into permanent orbit,” 
he continued. For practically ten years, 
life insurance companies have operated 
an essentially long term business dealing 
in a product of guaranteed price under 
tax laws which expired by their own 
terms at the end of each calendar year.” 


Fundamentals Underlying Taxation 


Mr. Adams stated. that the fundamen- 
tal points and principles underlying life 
insurance company taxation are these: 

“1, In view of the long term nature 
of the life insurance business, its opera- 
tions do not fit logically. nor practically 
either into the philosophy or the struc- 
ture of the corporate income tax which 
is a profits tax calculated on an annual 
basis. One year’s results in connection 
with contracts running as long as 50 
years or more in the future and repre- 
senting large contingent liabilities is too 
small a segment of ultimate experience 
on which to predicate a valid measure 
of current profit or less. 

“2. Life insurance is unique in this 
respect,” he continued. “The mutual 
companies dominate the market and fix 
the competitive pattern of the business. 
In fact the six largest mutual companies 
have more than half of the life insurance 
in force in the United States and an 
even larger proportion of the assets and 
corporate income of all companies. In 


1957 they sold more than half of all new 
life insurance written. Therefore no form 
of corporate income tax which is un- 
sound or inappropriate to mutual opera- 
tions is valid or reasonable in its ap- 
plication to the business as a whole. 

“3. The only taxable income of a 
mutual life insurance company is its in- 
vestment income. This proposition is not 
based on tax theory. It is a simple state- 
ment of a demonstrable fact,” Mr. Adams 
said. 

“4. The application of the so-called 
total income approach to the operations 
of a mutual life insurance company is 
philosophically unsound and impractical 
in operation. Furthermore, whatever 
opinions exist to the contrary, unless a 
total income plan includes sufficient 
major artifices to change the whole 
basis and character of the tax so far 
as it applies to companies with more 
than two-thirds of all the corporate tax- 
able income of life insurance, the yield 
under such total income plan will prob- 
ably not be more but less for such com- 
panies than under a sound investment 
income method. 

“5. As a practical matter, due to the 
very nature of life insurance operations 
and because of the accounting methods 
imposed by state regulatory authorities, 
the total incom2 method is inherently 
discriminatory between companies, Such 
discriminations may be reduced by de- 
vices which depart from the basic phil- 
osophy of this type of tax but cannot 
be eliminated because they are inherent. 

“6. Stock and mutual companies sell 
a similar product to the same public for 
an identical purpose. Since stock com- 
panies must sell their wares in one of 
the most fiercely competitive markets in 
America which is already dominated by 
their large mutuz il rivals, any significant 
differential in the tax burden would 
cripple the stock companies, particularly 
the smaller ones, and ultimately would 
drive them into mutualization or force 
them out of business. 

“7. However, there are differences be- 
tween stock and mutual operations which 
may legitimately be recognized in the 
income tax laws. Although a yearly tax 
return under a total income law cannot 
be a valid measure of annual profit and 
loss in the operations of a stock life 
insurance company, yet when, if, and as 
profits of stock companies do emerge 
and become identifiable and are subject 
to distribution to stockholders, they 
properly may be and as a matter of fact, 
should be taxed just as profits made in 
any other form of capitalistic enterprise,” 
Mr. Adams said. 

“8. Although in my opinion the Mills 
Law is well considered legislation and 
is fundamentally sound both in its phil- 


osophy and structure, there have been 
some shocking examples of tax avoid- 
ance growing out of a latent defect of 
which some smart operators who con- 
centrate on special lines instead of a 
general life insurance business have 
taken legal advantage. This loophole can 
be closed easily and simply and it should 
be closed. 

“9. I umreservedly agree with my 
mutual life insurance company friends 
that particularly in view of the unique 
and unprecedented heavy taxes levied by 
the states on life insurance operations, 
the cumulative tax burden imposed by 
the Mills Law constitutes in the aggre- 
gate a very heavy charge upon _policy- 
holders for the mere privilege of saving 
their own money for the protection of 
their families in the event of untimely 
death or alternatively laboriously ac- 
cumulating a modest competency for 
their old age. The total of these two 
exactions renders life insurance the most 
heavily taxed form of thrift in the 
United States. It is taxed here more 
heavily than it is in either Canada or 
Great Britain. I sincerely feel that pol- 
icyholders are carrying a heavy tax 
burden now and that if the Mills Law 
is amended to reach the emerging profits 
of stockholders and loopholes are closed 
to put an end to a few but lurid ex- 
amples of tax avoidance, it is a sound 
and proper basis for permanent legis- 
lation, 

“10. I also believe that now as in the 
past, in determining the level of taxa- 
tion which to a very large degree will 
necessarily fall directly on the more 
than one hundred million policyholders 
of the nation, many of whom do not 
have enough income to be taxpayers 
otherwise, consideration should be given 
to the manifold social benefits generated 
by this great thrift institution operated 
as a private enterprise upon which the 
people of the country rely as on no 
other instrumentality for their perma- 
nent savings and the protection of their 
families against public dependency.” 

Turning to a comparison of the effects 
of the investment and total income 
method of taxing the companies, Mr. 
Adams said in part: 


Two Methods Compared 


“The proposition that investment in- 
come is the only proper taxable income 
of a mutual life insurance company is 
not the presentation of a theory. It is 
the simple statement of an irrefutable 
fact. However, more is involved in this 
statement than meets the eye. Under 
the pure total income method of taxa- 
tion, all dividends payable to policy- 
holders are fully deductible. Therefore, 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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T. E. NEWTON, Field Manager 
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- Leads Aetna Life Agencies 
In October Sales Campaign 
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ARTHUR H. BIKOFF 


The Fifth Avenue Agency of Aetna 
Life, of which Arthur H. Bikoff is gen- 
eral agent, was awarded a plaque for 
leading the company’s first division 
agencies in the 1958 nationwide October 
App Scrap Campaign recently concluded. 
The Bikoff office accounted for $3,826,- 
483 of written business which repre- 
sented 273.3% of the agency’s App 
Scrap quota. This total did not include 
a minimum deposit or bank loan sales. 
Twenty-nine agents wrote $50,000 or 
more to qualify for the Bikoff Agency’s 
victory dinner, held recently at the St. 
Regis Hotel. 

Leading agent for examined business 
was Arnold Greenfield with $274,000 and 
the leading agent for bound business was 
Mark J. Jacoby with $206,480 in annual- 
ized written and bound premiums. 

Representing the home office at the 
dinner was Donald E. Hanson, vice pres- 
ident. Congratulatory wires were re- 
ceived from Henry S. Beers, president 
and Robert B. Coolidge vice president. 
Assisting Mr. Bikoff in the supervision 
of the agency are Irene Brodman, office 
manager; Norman Levine, assistant gen- 
eral agent; Mannie Pine, agency su- 
pervisor; Alan Lowenstern, brokerage 
supervisor; and Louis Schwimmer, as- 
sistant supervisor. 

The Fifth Avenue agency was started 
in February, 1955, has climbed from 94th 
position in the Aetna’s ranking of agen- 
cies by paid business to its present 
standing of 15th. The agency received 
Aetna’s President’s Trophy for 1957 for 
outstanding agency achievement, and is 
currently ranked first for the year to 
date in the company’s recruiting bulletin 
reflecting new paid business from agents 
in their first and second contract year. 

Mr. Bikoff is now serving as chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York and is a member of 
the faculty of the School of Vocational 
Studies of Brooklyn College. He also 
served as chairman of the 1958 annual 
sales congress of the New York City 
Association. 


s 





LIFE OF VA. MANAGER 
Robert N. Gibson, field training super- 


visor of Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 


has been appointed manager of the 
company’s Terre Haute district office. 
Mr. Gibson began his life insurance 


career in 1948 when he joined Life of 
Virginia’s home office staff. In 1952 he 
became a representative of the Toledo 
district office, where he served until his 
appointment as associate manager in 
Baltimore three years later. Since June, 
1957, he has served on the field training 
staff with headquarters in Baltimore. 


J. M. O’Dowd Heads Group 
Office for Mass. Mutual 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of Joseph M. 
O’Dowd as district manager of its 
Springfield, Mass., Group office. In his 
new position, Mr. O’Dowd will provide 
service to agents, brokers, and policy- 
holders in western New England, under 
the general supervision of Bruce Mac- 
Farlane, northeastern regional Group 
manager. 

A native of Lawrence, Mass., Mr. 
O’Dowd attended the Massachusetts 
Maritime Academy and served as a 
Naval officer in both World War II and 
the Korean conflict. He joined Massa- 
chusetts Mutual’s Boston Group office 
in 1949 and moved to the Springfield 
office in 1953 as a district Group repre- 
sentative. 





John Newman Saves Family 


In Sunday A.M. Fire Nov. 9 


John A. Newman, general agent, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, in New York, 
and his family had a harrowing exper- 
ience on Sunday, November 9, when they 
fled from their home at 792 Brighton 
Ave., Staten Island, because of a fire 
that spread from the cellar to the first 
floor. 

The Newmans were getting ready for 
breakfast that morning when the father 
smelled smoke. He discovered upon 
opening the door to the basement that 
flames were spreading along the beams. 
He quickly led his wife and three chil- 
dren to safety in a neighbor’s home be- 
fore the fire reached the first floor. 

Considerable damage was done and the 
Newmans’ home is presently uninhab- 
itable. Cause of the fire was not deter- 
mined. 





FIELD TRAINING SUPERVISOR 

Douglas S. Churchill, associate man- 
ager of Life Insurance Co. of Virginia’s 
Miami district office, has been appointed 
field training supervisor. Educated at 
the University of Miami, he joined Life 
of Virginia in 1954 as a representative 
of the Miami district office. For the 
past three years he has served as asso- 
ciate manager of that office. 
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For 
United States Lif 


Call 


The MacGrath Agency 


84 William Street 
HAnover 2-7865 





General Agent 


The United States Life Insurance Co. 
In the City of New York 








Insured Homeowner 
Mortgages 
Interest Rates per Annum 
One Family Homes | Two Family Homes 





To 19 Yrs. @ 4%4% |To 19 Yrs. @ 514% 
To 25 Yrs. @ 5% To 25 Yrs. @ 52% 


Call 
I. ARTHUR YANOFF, General Agent 
202 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y, 
LAckawanna 4-4469 
Eastern Life Insurance Co. of N. Y, 
Home Office: New York, N. Y. 








Pacific States Actuaries 
Complete 30th Year 


The Actuarial Club of the Pacific 
States completed its 30th year with its 
fall meeting recently at Pebble Beech, 
Cal. Charter members present were 
O. A. Ehrenclou, Arthur A. Ferguson, 
Marcus Gunn, Francis M. Hope, and 
C. H. Tookey. 

Officers elected for 1959 were presi- 
dent, G. Frank Waites, Coates, Herfurth 
& England; vice president, A. L. Buck- 
man, Beneficial Standard Life; secretary, 
David Goddard, Marsh & McLennan- 
Cosgrove & Co. Meno Lake, Occidental 
Life, and Leo Nordquist, West Coast 
Life, were elected to serve on the execu- 
tive committee. 

A keen interest was shown in the 
problems of financing new agents, gen- 
eral agents, and managers. The dis- 
cussion was lead by A. L. Buckman, 
Beneficial Standard Life, Marcus Gunn, 
California-Western States Life, and 
Melvin A. Engenman, United American 
Life. It was recognized that actuaries 
should work more closely with their 
agency departments in developing financ- 
ing plans which will meet current re- 
quirements. 

Trends in major medical and com- 
prehensive coverages were reviewed. 
Donald Rholl, Milliman & Robertson, 
emphasized the need for consistency in 
the rate structures of plans with differ- 
ent types of benefits. Paul Barnhart, 
Occidental Life, outlined the advances 
made by local medical associations in 
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INDIANAPOLIS LIFE RECORD 
Indianapolis Life’s field force recorded 
the largest sales volume of any October 
in the company’s 53-year history last 
month, according to Agency Vice Presi- 


dent Arnold Berg. Sales for October 
were 38% ahead of last October and 
moved total volume for the first ten 


months of 1958 to a gain of 22% over 
the same period a year ago, 

Top agency for the month was the 
Baird Agency, Dallas, while the leading 
individual producer was Harold D. 
Howenstine, Indianapolis. 





assisting in the development of workable 
medical and surgical plans. 

The impact of recent changes in the 
Social Security law was discussed by 
Allen Arnold, Milliman & Robertson, 
while B. H, Hazlehurst, Pacific Mutual, 
outlined the problems involved in com- 
plying with the new Federal Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. 
Robert Little, Coates, Herfurth & Eng- 
land, led the discussion on the subject 
of benefits for widows under pension 
plans. 

Francis M. Hope, a charter member of 
the club, drew on his long experience in 
the actuarial profession to give some 
very interesting comments on the new 
guaranteed insurability policies presently 
being offered by the life insurance 
industry. 












we’re no fairy godmother, but... 


we think we’ve got something that will help you turn your 
present “pumpkin” into a “golden coach.” Look at these facts: 
1. We've got the top agency building contract for the man who wants to build 

an agency of his own. 


2. A career agent’s contract second to none, with liberal first year and renewal 
commissions, group insurance, and pension plan. Also, Home Office training 
designed to get the new man to the top in a hurry. 


3. A very complete Rate Book, with all the latest types of plans, designed to meet 
every situation. 


We have several excellent territories still available in the United States and Canada. 
If you're interested in an agency of your own with an expanding organization, 


contact The Maccabees, a Life Insurance Society, 5057 Woodward Avenue, 





Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MACCABEES — a Léfe Insurance Society 


Founded in 1878 Home Office 


Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Assistant General Agent 
Of Steinberg Associates 


LOUIS SHOTTLAND 


Louis Shottland has been advanced to 
assistant general agent of Steinberg As- 
sociates, the downtown agency for Mas- 
sechusetts Mutual Life, announced B. 
William Steinberg, CLU, general agent. 

Mr. Shottland will continue in charge 
of the brokerage service offered by the 
agency which specializes in estate plan- 
ning and advanced underwriting. Under 
his direction the agency has increased its 
Manhattan brokerage production by 
about $5,000,000 this year. In addition 
Mr. Shottland has recruited and trained 
six full-time career agents. 

A graduate of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Management Training School, Mr. 
Shottland entered the life insurance busi- 
ness with the agency in January 1954. 
Mr. Shottland is a member of Sheeps- 
head Lodge of B’nai_ B'rith, Philip 
Lehman Post of Jewish War Veterans, 
and Knights of Pythias. : 

Edward L, Berger, CLU, assistant gen- 
eral agent, will continue to direct the 
education and training program of the 
agency and administer the new business 
department. 

Allan E, Kaplan, CLU, district man- 
ager in Jamaica, is in charge of the 
agency’s activities in Queens. Harold K. 
Hayer is the brokerage supervisor in 
Jamaica. 

The exceptional record which the 
agency is establishing this year, increas- 
its total production from $6,000,000 in 
1957 to almost $25,000,000 in 1958 can be 
directly attributed to the exceptional 
efforts of this management team, said 
Mr. Steinberg. 





Chicago CLU Meeting 


The Chicago CLU Chapter sponsored 
a closed breakfast meeting this week 
I the Illinois Athletic Club. 

Attorney Robert Spindell, of Spindell 
and Watkins, spoke on the subject “How 
a 1958 Tax Law Generates Estate 
lanning Ideas.” He covered particularly 
‘ie now famous “Supplement S” on how 
. Corporation can elect to be taxed as 
ijeattnership or sole proprietorship and 
mete the tremendous resulting pen- 
aa and insurance possibilities for its 
aan stockholders. Mr. Spindell 
real that he thinks this is the most 
i who ety _, insurance and tax change 
in ion marital concept was introduced 
ofr He also outlined the advantages 
tion € new time instalment payment op- 

Or estate taxes. 
fro Spindell has been active for a 
eal er of years speaking before CLU 
vatiee and other life underwriter organ- 
ife . He is a director of the Chicago 
nsurance and Trust Council. 


Life Insurance Medicine Board 


Appoints New Officers 


At the recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Directors 
of America in Hartford, Dr. Garth E. 
Fort, assistant medical director of Na- 
tional Life and Accident; Dr. John S. 
Pearson, medical director of American 
United; and Dr. Arthur E. Parks, medi- 
cal director of Canada Life, were ap- 
pointed to the Board of Life Insurance 
Medicine for a term of three years. 

Dr. Archibald C. Wilson, medical 
director, reinsurance, of Connecticut 
General, is the new chairman of the 
twelve man board. Dr, J. Randolph 
Beard, medical director of Mutual Bene- 
fit, was elected vice chairman. Dr. Paul 
H. Langner, medical director of Provi- 
dent Mutual, was reappointed secretary- 
treasurer, and Dr. A. L. Larson, medical 
director of Travelers, and Dr. Frank 
Warner, medical director of John Han- 
cock, will serve on the Board’s executive 
committee. 

The Board of Life Insurance Medicine, 
which is educational in nature, offers 
physicians newly engaged in life in- 
surance medicine lecture courses on the 
fundamentals: of life insurance and the 
application of their clinical knowledge 
to the life insurance business. Several 
well attended courses have been given 
since the board’s inception eight years 
ago, the lecturers including outstanding 
executives, actuaries, and other special- 
ists, as well as medical directors. A 
large number of medical directors have 
qualified as diplomates of the board 
following written and oral examination. 
Attendance at the lecture courses is 
not a prerequisite for diplomate status. 
The lectures in mimeographed form are 
available at cost to any member of the 
home office medical staff of a life in- 
surance company. 





Nashville Agency Manager 
For Bankers Life of Iowa 


John A. Ball has been named Nash- 
ville agency manager of Bankers Life of 
Des Moines. Prior to joining Bankers 
Life Company, Mr. Ball served as as- 


sistant manager for Mutual Of New 
York in Nashville. 
Mr. Ball entered the life insurance 


business in July, 1953, and was associ- 
ated with The Prudential. e remained 
with Prudential five years before join- 
ing Mutual Of New York. Business con- 
nections prior to his life insurance affili- 
ations include seven years of sales and 
management experience with Kingbrook 
Clothes in Detroit and F. W. Woolworth 
Co., Cleveland. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


To avail yourself of the TOP OPENINGS 
we currently have listed with us for Leading 
Companies. With more than 20 years of 
insurance recruiting experience we have the 
preferred position to help YOU. Your in- 

uiry is invited, in confidence. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Current listings include: 


CHIEF ACTUARY—Life & A&H $16,000 
AGENCY DIR.—H. O., Life 16,000 
ASSOCIATE LIFE ACTUARY 10,000 + 
ATTORNEY—H. ©. INS. EXP. 9,000+ 
H. O. UNDERWRITERS—Life (4) 9,000 
ACTUARIAL ASSISTANT (3) to 7,500 
MATHEMATICIANS—(Life) 3 OPEN 


CITY COMPUTING PLACEMENT 


PAUL S. MILLER, MANAGER. 
320 Penn Square Bidg., Phila. 7, Pa. 
LOcust 8-1163 LOcust 8-1164 
“FROM TRAINEE TO EXECUTIVE” 
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Guardian Dividend Scale 


The board of directors of Guardian 
Life of America has authorized the dis- 
tribution of $7,800,000 as dividends to 
policyholders in 1959, an increase of 5.7% 
over the amount set aside for distribu- 
tion this year. The amount authorized 


will provide for substantially the same 
dividend scale as used in 1958, with the 
following exceptions: 

There will be an increase in dividends 
on policies issued on the Guardian’s 
three preferred risk plans, with the in- 
creases varying by plan and age at 
issue; there will be a new scale of divi- 
dends for policies of the Guardian’s 
pension trust series issued at the new 
premium rates effective November 1 of 
this year; there will be an increase in 
the second and third year dividends on 
the company’s new preferred health pol- 
icy, which was introduced in 1956; divi- 
dends will be payable for the first time 
on Guardian’s professional overhead dis- 
ability policy, which was introduced in 
1956. 

The 1959 scale will again provide for 
the payment of settlement dividends on 
most plans when premium payments ter- 
minate because of death, maturity, sur- 
render or for any other reasons after 
premiums have been paid for a certain 
number of years, ranging from 15 years 
at issue ages under 39 to 10 years at is- 
sue ages 52 and over. 

Interest on proceeds left under an 
optional settlement will be 3.1%, whether 
or not proceeds are subject to with- 
drawal. The rate applicable to divi- 
dends left at interest, and on pension 
trust auxiliary funds, will also be 3.1%. 





NEW FIVE 


FRANK McCAFFREY 








WUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
cesven, wsseseguce-re 


Ask M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


about 
JOHN HANCOCK’S 


YEAR RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 
RENEWABLE TO AGE 65 


nw ONE PARENT FAMILY POLICY ISSUED AT 
<a AGES 18 TO 55 


Call us for Full Sn formation 


ABE EISEN, C.L.U. 
OXford 7-2121 
800 SECOND AVE. (at 42nd St.) NEW YORK 


LARRY CAMPS 

















NOW UP TO 


$40,000 


NON-MEDICAL 


of Group Life Insurance for 
firms with 10 lives or more 


WHITE & 
WINSTON 











INC 


The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO 





Employers Life Appoints 
Dr. Brown Medical Director 


Employers’ Life of America, an affili- 
ate of The Employers’ Group of Insur- 
ance Companies, announces the appoint- 
ment of Frederick R. Brown, M.D., as its 
medical director. Dr. Brown’s \ staff 
duties will include the setting of stand- 
ards and practices for the medical selec- 
tion of risks. 

A native of Canada, Dr. Brown was 
graduated magna cum laude from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1917. Short- 
ly thereafter, during World War I, he 
saw extensive duty as a captain in the 
Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps. 
Following his discharge Dr. Brown 
taught medicine for several years, first 
at McGill and later at Harvard. From 
1928 through 1955 Dr. Brown served in 
the medical department of the New Eng- 
land Life, retiring as its director in 1955. 

A resident of Winchester, Mass., Dr. 
Brown holds membership in a number 
of medical societies including the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and the Life 
Insurance Medical Directors Association. 
Additionally, he is a charter member 
of the Board of Life Insurance Medi- 
cine. 





Mutual Trust Appoints 


Jennings in Santa Ana 


Jeff B. Jennings has been appointed 
general agent in Santa Ana, Cal., and 
vicinity, for Mutual Trust Life of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Jennings has been with Mu- 
tual Trust since June, 1957, serving as 
assistant general agent with the Liver- 
more agency in Pomona, Cal. Previously 
he had been an agent with New York 
Life for nine years. 

A graduate of LUTC, Mr. Jennings 
has served as an officer of the Pomona 
branch of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 
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Arnall, NALC Spokesman, Would 
Make Permanent Present Mills Act 


Washington — Representing the Na- 
tional Association of Life Companies, an 
organization of smaller companies with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ellis Arnall, 
chairman of the board of NALC and 
former governor of Georgia, told the 
Ways and Means subcommittee that his 
organization advocated making the pres- 
ent 1956 Mills Act permanent legislation 
as a solution to the life company tax 
matter. 

Governor Arnall said the NALC com- 
, mittee on taxation gave careful study 
to proposals for a so-called “total in- 
come approach,” such as the Treasury 
from time to time has proposed. “We 
do not regard such a proposal as wise; 
we do not believe that it can be trans- 
lated into effective legislation; we do not 
believe that it will be equitable; and we 
do not think it will raise any money for 
the Treasury. Mutual companies have 
only to change dividend policies to avoid 
the tax almost altogether. Older stock 
companies can ‘strengthen their re- 
serves’ and defer payment indefinitely. 
Younger stock companies can spend upon 
promotion and selling and pay no taxes. 

“While this Association _ believes 
strongly that the total of taxation upon 
life companies, by State, local and Fed- 
eral governments, is already high in com- 
parison with their other financial institu- 
tions serving somewhat parallel social 
objectives, we do not support a plan of 
taxation that would leave almost wholly 
to the boards of directors of the na- 
tion’s life insurance companies the deci- 
sion as to how much taxes they will pay 
the Federal government. 

“The sociological and economic im- 
pact would be severe in those areas 
where the company has just achieved 
some balance because it has been able 
to keep some of its savings at home. 


Most of the younger companies are to 
be found in the Midwest, the Mountain 
states, the Southeast, the Southwest and 
on the Pacific coast. 

regional companies would be 
crippled. 


“Small 
seriously 


They 


need to ac- 


cumulate surplus to maintain their sol- 
vency and stability. Usually they reserve 
upon a higher percentage than large 
companies, operate in regions that are 
less inviting economically, are barred 
from many states because of acquisi- 
tion cost regulations that are meaning- 
less in view of renewal schedules. 
“The National Association of Life 
Companies is opposed to any exemption 
of any element of the industry from its 
proper burden of taxation. Proposals to 


exempt from Federal income taxation 
the profits earned by life companies, 
whether mutual or stock, upon group 


annuity operations, supplementary con- 
tracts, standard annuity contracts or de- 
posit administration plan annuity con- 
tracts are the most extraordinary that 
have come to our attention, or to the at- 
tention of the Congress, in many years. 
While an apparently excellent, but really 
specious, case could be made for taxing 
certain of these items at a very higher 


rate than other items in a life com- 
pany’s inventory, actually they are life 
insurance items and should have the 
same treatment as the rest. NALC 


makes this statement, conscious of the 
feeling among many segments of the 
industry that certain types of pension 
plans are not in any sense proper for 
a life company. 

“The theory that, because the in- 
vestment earnings of trusteed funds are 
exempt from taxation, insurance com- 
pany profits in a parallel field should be 
exempt from tax is untenable. The 
profits or fees of trustees, whether trust 
companies, banks or individuals, are 
fully taxed. 

“Tt may be pointed out that trustee 
plans, exempt under Section 401 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, receive 
the tax exemption upon interest solely 
for the purpose of providing pension and 
annuity and similar benefits, and this 
exemption is lost if the trust attempts to 
do a life insurance business. It may also 
be pointed out that the interest upon life 
insurance companies’ pension reserves is 
exempted from taxation to the extent 
that this interest is added to the reserve. 
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class business. 
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Ist Year Cash Values 
Extremely high early cash values! 
Dividends 1st Year (contingent on on fl 
ment of at least 4 of 2nd year premium). 
One Year not two! 
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Only the excess interest, that interest 
that does not pass to the pension fund 
but is retained by the company, is 
taxed. 

“Under proposals to exempt the inter- 
est upon pension reserves from. taxa- 
tion, it would be possible for a company 
to be organized, to qualify as a life in- 
surance company, to make substantial 
profits, to engage in no business except 
the writing of pension agreements, and 
to pay no taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The National Association of Life Com- 
panies suggests to the committee and the 
Congress that the fairest and simplest 
method of adjusting the taxation of life 
companies at the present time is through 
making the present 1956 Mills Act per- 
manent legislation, with a change in 
formula, by striking the present formula 
in Section 804 and writing a new formula 
to provide that the deductions shall be: 
(1) 90% of so much of such excess as 
does not exceed $250,000; (2) 85% of so 
much of such as exceeds $250,000 and 
does not exceed $1,250,000; and (3) 82% 
of so much of such excess that exceeds 
$1,250,000. 

“Such a formula would yield to the 
Treasury an increase of about 19.6%, 
which is approximately the appropriate 
figure; we regard it as about 1.3% ex- 
cessive, chiefly because of the increase 
upon companies with investment income 
between $2,500,000 and $7,750,000, but this 
excess is negligible and should not affect 
the competitive position of the compa- 
nies involved.” 
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“Our men are setting new pro- 
duction records with the hele of 
these two policies. Present clients 
and new prospects alike are im- 
pressed with the many extra fea- 
tures they contain.” 
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These plans build New Sales Fast" 


NEW “EQUITY BUILDER” — specially designed for split- 





dollar, corporation owned insurance, loan financed 


plans and similar sales. 
$40,000 minimum 


High first year Cash or Loan values! 


Endowment at 90 


NEW “EXECUTIVE SPECIAL” — our low net cost special. 





$10,000 minimum — Whole Life at 90 


Both policies have these features: 





Full range of liberal Settlement Options! 
Written sub-standard to 500% and up! 

Low premium—participating! 

Family Income and Term Riders can be added! 
Issue ages 10-70! Competitive net costs! 


Renewals are fully vested! No minimums, no penalties. You can 
qualify for free Group Insurance and continuous service fees! 
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A part of these ‘statement gains’ in tonal 


stock companies, computed solely to testi Prest. 
solvency of a company from an insurance 
regulatory point of view, is needed and 
is used for additional protection of pd- Geo 
icyholders, just as in mutual companies." Wash 
Advocating a combination of the twoff who i 
tax methods, Mr. Davis said: man ¢ 
“The basic issue here is, or shouldff ored 
be, to determine whether a_ practical when 
and equitable plan of taxation can bef son, « 
developed to overcome the major difi-B Lays 
culties and defects in both of these Per 
approaches. I feel that a sound plan fe 
can be achieved by using the best fea De 
tures of the two approaches and dis Mr. J 
carding the bad.” ye ia 
“The combination plan was first sug- ful ” 
gested by Treasury staff representatives that 
at a meeting on October 28. At. thal The 
meeting the Treasury staff indicated tha Pap 
this was a plan to which they had been ike 
giving considerable thought and which std te 
appeared to have very definite possibili Gree 
ties of offering a permanent solution t0 that 1 
a vexatious problem,” he said. ‘iii 
“Basically, the income tax base § and 
computed in two steps. The first. step tata 
is to calculate an investment income tage oy. 
base on some investment income for ae 
mula. The second step is to compute chang 
the net gain from operations using 4 Aft, 
total income formula with necessary at Shine 
justments. Then the tax base under step and 4 
one is deducted from the base computed tive 
under the second step, to obtain taxable Wash 


underwriting. These taxable underwrit: at 


P ai 
ing gains are added to the investmett Hard; 
income tax base to obtain the total tg at 
base to which regular corporate rates Mr 
a . « . ” = J 
are applied. exten 
Advantages of Plan of He 
x 6 forenc 

Mr. Davis pointed out that such “Ho 
proposal would require numerous adjust: the II] 


ments, which he described in detail, am 
added: “ 

“A plan such as I have outlined has, 
I believe, more advantages and mote 
equity than any other proposal yet a 
vanced, both to the Government and to 


Life 


the industry. Among these advantage Apo 
. > - ” enid: . 

are the following,” he said: nis as 

1. It taxes both investment income and +e 

underwriting gains; i. 

.  Lelan 

2. Applies to each company on an df Mr. 

dividual basis and avoids  industt! Dervis 

averaging; from 

3. Employs desirable features in bot Occid 

plans and avoids many of their di aioe 

culties ; Ctor 

*“.* . Writer 

4. Solves the competitive problem; rte 

5. Permits building of reasonable su" mee 

plus to protect policyholders; Cines, 

in 
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Harding College Honors G. R. 
Kendall with LL.D. Degree 





Left to right— Dr. George S. Benson, 

president, Harding College; George R. 

Kendall, chairman, Washington Na- 

tional’s executive committee, and G. 

Preston Kendall, executive V.P.-secre- 
tary, Washington National. 


R. Kendal!, co-founder of 
National of Evanston, IIL, 
committee chair- 


George 
Washington 
who is now executive 
man of the company, was recently hon- 
ored by Harding College, Searcy, Ark., 
when its president, Dr. George S. Ben- 
son, conferred upon ‘him the Doctor of 
Laws degree. The ceremony took place 
at a fall assembly held on Harding’s 
campus. 

Dr. Benson told the assembly about 
Mr. Kendall’s great vision and_ service 
tomankind, his outstanding and success- 
ful business leadership, and many con- 
tributions to human welfare. 

The citation, in part, also told how 
47 years ago a young Kentuckian de- 
cided to organize an insurance company 
and to write a policy especially designed 
to serve low-income families. The bicycle 
that he rode in search of his first cus- 
tomer, gave way to the horse and buggy 
and finally to the automobile. The ad- 
ministration became ever more com- 
plex; but the decision to serve those who 
needed insurance the most has never 
changed. 

After presentation of the citation and 
conterring of the degree, Mr. Kendall 
and his son, G. Preston Kendall, execu- 
live vice president and = secretary of 
Washington National, were honor guests 
ata dinner given by staff members of 
Harding College. They were also taken 
ona tour of the campus. 

Mr. Kendall, whose insurance career 
extends over 50 years, is a past president 
of Health & Accicent Underwriters Con- 
rence and the Life Insurers Confer- 
ence. He has also served as a director of 
the Ilinois State Chamber of Commerce. 


Life of No. America Names 


Sarakatsannis in Ohio 
Appointment of James N. Sarakatsan- 
ils as manager of the Cincinnati service 
Omce of Life Insurance Company of 
ra America ‘has been announced by 
omy T. Waggoner, vice president. 
Dera katsannis was agent and su- 
Aig Provident Mutual Life 
ioe anabige to 1957 and was manager for 
ceidental Life of California for a year 
tt to joining INA. He is a past di- 
ne of _the Cincinnati Life Under- 

a Association, 
ang aa e..08 Ohio, Mr. Sarakatsannis 
ei Cincinnati College of Music, 
eodhgan lelevision Arts, University of 
etin ati, and the Life Insurance Mar- 
g Institute of Purdue University. 


Alexander M. Cameron Dead 


Alexander Mills Cameron, vice presi- 
dent and controller of Great Southern 
Life of Houston, died recently. A native 
of Greenville, Texas, Mr. Cameron later 
moved to Dallas where he attended high 
school and Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

In 1932 Mr. Cameron joined Great 
Southern as auditor. He was appointed 


a director of the company in 1944 and 
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PROMOTE B. L. EMORY 


two years later he was promoted to 
assistant vice president. In 1948 he Boyce L. Emory, associate manager 
was made vice president and controller, of Life Insurance Co, of Virginia’s 
the position he held at his death. In Portsmouth, Va., district office, has been 
that capacity he was responsible for all promoted to manager and _ transferred 
accounting and _ statistical procedures to LaGrange, Ga. Educated at Wofford 
within the company. He handled all (College, Mr. Emory joined Life of Vir- 
tax matters and supervised the prepara- Sia toe ‘Citi 2 2 le 
° . a age ’ ginia in 1935 as an agent in Spartan- 
tion of the company’s annual statements. es a f 
Survivors include his widow, Madalyn, burg, S. C. Nine years later he was 
his mother Mrs. D,. M. Cameron, and manager and 
two sisters, Mrs. W. A. Defferari and district 
Mrs. T. R. Maxey. 


associate 


promoted to 
the Portsmouth 


transferred to 
office. 


TT 


ANDREW KAKOYANNIS, General Agent for the Berkshire Life Insurance Company in Miami, Florida, entered the business in New York 
City in 1922 as Special Agent. In 1928 he became Manager in the same city and in 1948 joined Berkshire Life as General Agent. 


...and like the creative writer, an agent must utilize all the 
technical knowledge, personal experience, understanding 
and talent at his command, before he reaches the happy 


ending of a completed sale.” 


“There’s more creativeness involved in insurance selling, 


Mr. Kakoyannis, than I ever realized!” 


“That’s right. Any member of Berkshire’s field management 
team will tell you that the successful agent’s job is 99% 
creative. That’s why our training and field supervision pro- 
gram is continuous, designed to add a never-ending fund 
of information to each agent’s total experience. With this 
increased knowledge and technical skill the agents are 
equipped to sell even complex plans with complete confidence.” 


“Would I get the benefits of this program?” 


“If your qualifications meet our recruitment standards, you 
certainly will. The whole philosophy of the program is to 
help both new and experienced agents increase their income 
by increasing their knowledge and technical competence, It 
makes it easy to understand why today 
Berkshire presents the greatest potential 


for personal growth in the industry!” 


ERKS HIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 


W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * AMUTUAL COMPANY °¢ 1851 
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Claris Adams 


(Continued from Page 13) 


it is obvious that if other receipts and 
expenses, plus dividends, cancel each 
other out, but the mutual company is 
nermitted to distribute a considerable 
portion of the investment profit made 


for the contributors to its investment 


fund in the form of dividends, a tax on 
the so-called total income theory may 
well yield less in taxes because of this 
provision than if such tax were levied 
on some proper proportion of its entire 
investment inconfe. 

“Furthermore, it might seem super- 
ficially that a tax, which falls equally 
on the policyholders of all mutual com- 
panies, might be discriminatory against 
the policyholders of the weaker or less 
profitable companies, investment-wise. 
However, on the contrary, the total in- 
come approach, unless hodge-podged 
into something entirely different in 
nature, will have a practical tendency at 
least for many years to tax the policy- 
holders of the stronger and more profita- 
ble companies less than the policyholders 
of the weaker and less profitable ones.” 

Mr. Adams then turned to discussion 
of proposals to combine various tax 
formulae. 

“Less than a month ago a tentative 
compromise formula emanated from the 
Treasury. When this possibility de- 
veloped, our tax committee authorized 
a subcommittee to study it and report 
conclusions. That subcommittee was ap- 
pointed less than three weeks ago. Since 
the plan, by its terms if not its intent, 
is somewhat complicated, this subcom- 
mittee has not yet reported its findings. 

“I am assured by mathematicians that 
this compromise plan is the substantial 
equivalent of a half and half measure. 
By that I mean that the final results 
will be approximately the same as if the 
life insurance companies paid one-half 
their income tax on the investment in- 
come method and one-half according to 
the total income plan. 

“To what extent discrimination and 
inequalities would be more or less than 
half under this plan than under the total 
income plan depends on the details of 
the devices used in an attempt to equal- 
ize the reserve and surplus inequalities 
of the various companies. Our figures 
would seem to indicate that this has 
not been done in an overly successful 
manner to date. 

“Once more, this plan, as all others 
I have seen, contains what amounts to 
a floor arrived at in one manner or 
another, upon which the largest taxpay- 
ers will pay. Once more the effective 
floor is the Mills Law or its substantial 
equivalent. 

“Tf the Mills Law provides the right 
method and the right level of taxation 
for the large mutual companies and the 
large taxpayers, why should it not apply 
to all companies? For 35 years every 
official spokesman for the life insurance 
business, whether he represented a mu- 
tual or a stock company, has supported 
the investment income method as the 
only sound and equitable basis for the 
taxation of all life insurance companies 
and has advocated equality of treatment 
among companies. 


Judge Davis 


(Continued from Page 16) 





6. Assures a stable and growing rev- 
enue to the Government; 
Recognizes that “statement net 
gains” is not a measure of profit 
in a stock life insurance company 
or an equitable measure of retained 
earning in the case of a mutual 
company ; 

8. The plan lends itself to a solution 
of the specialty company problem, 
and 

9. Overcomes a competitive discrimina- 
tion in case of pension plans and 
double taxation in case of annuities, 
settlement options, and interest on 
dividend accumulation. 


NI 


Warters Would Eliminate 


(Continued from Page 4) 


plans about 7% over uninsured plans, he 


said. 


Mr. Warters stated that to be satis- 
factory a permanent law taxing life com- 
panies should recognize the differences 
between the operations of a mutual life 
insurance company and of a stock com- 
pany; it should not place the entire 
tax load on investment incomes, and it 
must recognize the long-term nature of 


insurance and annuity contracts. 


As to the Treasury suggestion for 


combining the investment income ap- 
proach with the total income approach, 
Mr. Warters declared that it offers the 
to the difficult problems 


He 


listed various advantages of the proposed 


best solution 


of life insurance company taxation. 


plan. 
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Advisory Service Offered 
By H. N. Rentner Agency 


Corporate Programming—a new total 
management insurance advisory service 
to manufacturing, business and institu- 
tional operations—has been introduced 
by the Hilliard N. Rentner agency of 
3erkshire Life, New York. The program 
aims at increasing corporate insurance 
sales through service to clients in man- 
agement counseling. 

Hilliard N. Rentner, general agent, 
said Corporate Programming will include 
advice to clients not only in the areas 
of stock retirement planning, disability 
business insurance, incentive for key 
personnel and other areas of pension, 
profit-sharing and money purchase in- 
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When reducing term is the answer 


to your client's needs, our Family 


plan rates your attention. 
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© Disability Benefits 
e Accidental Death Benefit 


e Liberal conversion privileges 


case check with Dominion 


for Maximum protection at minimum cost — with good 


Phone: MArket 2-5990 


LIFE AGENCY OF NEW JERSEY, INC. 
10 Commerce Court, Newark 2, N. J. 






surance planning, but also in the areas | 


of management and human relations 
counsel needed by the small business 
entrepreneur if he is to compete against 
larger, more fully organized companies, 

“As insurance counselors we are find- 
ing that our services in business insur- 
ance and our experience in business are 
becoming more closely involved in the 
full management operations and human 
relations problems of clients employing 
100 or fewer persons,” Mr. Rentner 
asserted. “Generally, these smaller busi- 
nessmen wear anywhere from five to ten 
management hats and have neither the 
time nor the funds to give over to in- 
tensive management counseling. We pro- 
pose to fill these needs in significant 
part.” 

Corporate Programming as devised by 
the Rentner Agency includes exclusive 
access by the agency and its associates 
to a specially formed management coun- 
seling advisory board consisting of ex- 
perts in the business professions. This 
group will advise agency counselors on 
the handling of such client problems as 
industrial relations, public relations and 
advertising, sales development and train- 
ing, product design, finance and _per- 
sonnel selection. As the need for addi- 
tional services grows these will be made 
available, said Mr. Rentner. 

The management counseling advisory 
board will also be available to counsel 
directly with an agency client at realistic 
fees. Mr. Rentner pointed out that such 
arrangements will be guided by _ the 
agency, but that they would be directly 
between client and business specialist. 

The basic reasons for the addition of 
the management advisory counseling 
board in support of insurance prograin- 
ming were outlined by Mr. Rentner as 
follows: (1) the traditional role of the 
insurance industry in providing broad 
experience and backing to alert indi- 
viduals in business; (2) the basic inter- 
est by insurance in the management and 
human relations problems. These, he 
said, make it possible for the industry 
to be especially effective in aiding the 
businessman without losing its basic 
objectives; (3) the vital role small bust- 
ness has in the national economy. 





Tax Compromise 


(Continued from Page 3) 


proposals that would bring in even less 
tax revenue than is now being collected 
from life companies, Rep. Mills said he 
is concerned only with developing legis- 
lation which would extract a fair tax 
from the industry, and that he is “not 
going to sell a bill” which is being pte 
sented as a good measure only on the 
basis that it brings in less tax revenue. 

Only witnesses Tuesday not supporting 
the new compromise were those repre 
senting the Temporary Committee, 
headed by Louis W. Dawson, Mutual 
Of New York president. om 

This group urged enactment of It 
total income bill, which was introduce 
at the close of last session. The Tem 
porary Committee witnesses said their 
proposal would provide for the life i 
surance industry a taxation pattern ge? 
erally similar to that of other types ol 
business, but would end the discriminé 
tory treatment against mutuals and the 
favorable treatment of stock compamles 
under the present method of taxation. 

The bill, as drafted by the Temporaty 
Committee, applies to mutuals only, DY 
it may be adopted to stock companies as 
well, it was pointed out. 
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Broadening Function of Underwriter 





ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Pension consultant desires assistant who is familiar with combination type insured 
plans. Actuarial and insurance background, administration, Treasury filings, etc. 


Seen by Institute Presidemt Will | fs potty, Sng vortoss, secon excreta ert 


Hollywood Beach, Fla.—Responsibili- 
ties of the home office underwriter are 
increasing and broadening, Charles A. 
Will, assistant underwriting secretary of 
Guardian Life told the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters here in his 
dress as president of the organization. 
“It makes very little sense for an actu- 


in the underwriting department, and 
takes so long to be issued that the sale 
is dead,” said Mr. Will. “We can say 
with pride that over the years the state- 
ment gain from mortz wity has been such 
that it has done a great deal to keep 
ir companies on an even keel, particu- 
arly during the time when investment 
yield was so low. 
“But even more important than these 
points which tend to establish the impor- 
tance of our job in the organizational 
scheme of things, is the important part 
we play in the day to day growth of 
uur companies. It goes almost without 
saying, that all else to one side, our 
product is an intangible that must be 
sold, And it must be sold by salesmen. 
Let us examine, for a moment then, 
our relationship with our field force. 
“We can argue that from the point 
f view of company-field relationships 
—one of the only really true and direct 
almost daily contact by one means or 
another the field force has with the 
company is through the underwriter. 
Who does the new agent go to see im- 
mediately upon his first visit to the new 
Home Office? The underwriter. Doesn't 
this, more than anything else, point up 
the importance of the underwriter to 
the agent in his scheme and in_ his 
method of operation? And you can even 
bring into the picture the proposed in- 
sured and the policyholders, for thev 
depend upon you to give them a fair 
shake. Now, of course, there are other 
reasons why your job is important, but 
let these just given suffice. 


Contribution of Underwriter 


“It remains to make one other very 
salient point. We have mentioned the 
stature of the industry. We have men- 
tioned the importance of your job in re- 
lation to it. Going hand in hand it is 
clear that you, as an underwriter, are 
mM a position to make a_ tremendous 
contribution, and that you have a tre- 
mendously responsible job. You have 
this important job and this important 
responsibility in this important industry 
~—but you must pay the penalty for hav- 
ig it. The penalty of leadership. And 
kadership, among other things, entails 
the obligation to live up to what is 
expected of leaders. 

“You cannot stand still; to do so means 
'o move backward. You cannot be com- 
blacent. If you are you will eat. the 
Gust of your competition. You have a 
duty to your field force and your com- 
pany to maintain good relationship, and 
doing so you must constantly remain 
N top of developments in underwriting. 
jot must anticipate trends. You must 
wens in your power to help 
tone. men put business on the 
seein ou must have the doctrine of 

so ingrained in you that it is 
Second nature. : 
tse oF hak above all, give the agent a 
eae ty; elonging. a feeling that you 
si us side. Remember that your 

; On is unique, for regardless of what 
he he tells you, or what he asks, or 

e pleads, if your answer to him 
it aes : little that he can do about 
many fig er a while and after too 

hi go to another company. 

ae, a ae Position to be in be- 
thing heed 0 1s easy, but it is some- 
vie | gh adh done only after 
native : pe ered every possible alter- 
bility. ig Bi id words, your responsi- 
often ae al lat must say Yes just as 
Whine, on can, just as frequently as 
Writing x consistent, with sound under- 
ifr do eee nd remember this— 

say No, you must do so in a 
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manner which retains the good will of 
your field man, convinces him of the 
re ag on of your decision, and makes 
him feel that it is one that hurts you as : . . 
sinus ae bins: It bas been. said shat the Perpetual Life President | Mass. Mutual Life Has 
challenge of our times is wether we are William M. White, Pueblo, Colo., Sales Increase of 33.4% 
willing to live up to it. No organiza- f i e : ; 
tion is greater than those who run it banker, has been elected president o Ordinary production for the first ten 
or work for it. Its character will be their Perpetual Life of Colorado. The direc- months ol 1958 has already surpassed the 
character. This is quite true, and it tors, meeting at Denver recently, also pire gs eerie 2d = Pw a 
applies to all of us.” elected Ernest L. Perrine to the newly Ya Deesiden ord ea o, 
EMEGT Ets D y ed. President Leland J. Kalmbach an- 
created office of chairman of the board. nounced sales of individual policies for 
He has served as the company presi- the first ten months of 1958 totaled $782,- 
882,024, an increase of $195,890,326 or 








Wins Midland Mutual Life dent since its organization two years 33407" vo, Ordinary business written 
“Man of the Month” Award ago. during the comparable period of 1957. 
a ; Ten months’ Ordinary deliveries were 

B Lacon hoor - vt Sra esa a a 44% greater than the company’s entire 
“Man of the Month” honors by leading , annual production goal of $759,000,000. 
the entire field force of Midland Mutual Cc. Cc. CHAMBERS NEW POST Mr. Kalmbach also said that new Ordi- 
Life for the fifth time this year. This C. Clint Chambers of Richton Park, nary insurance delivered in October to- 
honorary designation is conferred each yj has been named regional superin-  taled $77,138,113, an_increase of 43.4% 


month upon the agent who does the best over October of 1957. October was the 
all-around job among the more than 7 ea : 48th consecutive month in which an all- 
500 men and women representing the ana by Illinois Mutual Life & Casualty time record was set for that particular 
company coast-to-coast. , of Peoria. month and the 74th consecutive month 
Having won “Man of the Year” hon- Mr. Chambers has had 15 years of ex- during which the production of the cor- 
ors for 1957, Mr. Fass again holds No. y responding month of the previous year 
1 position among the company’s leaders ; ; : had been surpassed. 
in new business production this year to ¢xecutive manager in the midwest New Group business, measured by pre- 
date. branch of California Life. mium income, also ran ahead of last year’s 
record, Mr. Kalmbach pointed out. Esti- 
mated annual premiums for new Group 
contracts or additions to existing con- 
tracts written by the company during the 
first ten months of 1958 totaled $9,186,911 
as compared to $7,644,667 during the 
same period of 1957. For October, esti- 
mated annual premiums from new Group 
business and additions to existing plans 
amounted to $852,742. Group life volume 
delivered during October reached $13,- 
636,893, bringing Group life volume for 
the first ten months to $129,114.275. 
The combined amounts of Ordinary 
and Group insurance delivered so far this 
year stand at $911,996,299, Mr. Kalmbach 
disclosed. 


tendent of agents for northwestern Indi- 


perience with his most recent post being 


Fluor Corp. Loan 

The Fluor Corporation, Ltd., has ar- 
ranged for a long-term loan of $5,000,000 
from two insurance companies and a 
bank. Notes purchased by The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce bear a 54%% interest 
rate and are due in 1963, Notes pur- 
chased by New England Life and Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life bear a 55% inter- 
est rate are due in 1971. Of the $5,000,- 
0CO, the bank purchased $2,000,000 and 
the insurance companies purchased 
e e $3,000,000. 
A Pro In His Profession Fluor announced that the funds will 
. be used to refund the 1,500,000 of out- 

standing long-term notes; and the bal- 


P . A E - _** ance will be used for general corporation 
The man on the right is a pro in his profession. purposes. . . 


To the BMA representative, this means providing ‘ 

for his client the greatest possible protection, friendly Fort Wayne Group Manager 
assistance and personal interest in his family’s welfare Walter G. Schwehn has been appointed 
i : 5 regional Group manager of Lincoln Na- 

The BMA representative has been well trained and tional Life’s new Group office in the Fort 
knows how to use the tools of his profession to solve Wayne area, according to an announce- 
busi 3 tex bide. an well en family need ment by Thomas A. Watson, second vice 
jusiness an pro ? s lly S. president. Mr. Schwehn will serve the 


: : area in the production and service of 
Just one of the many special services he has to Group insurance. 


offer is the BMA “22”-“30” Savings Plan. It saves three Mr. Schwehn, who served as new busi- 
kinds of dollars for his client —for retirement, for his "5S Supervisor in the Group department 
cg for the past five years, is a native of 
family in case of death and for cash emergencies. Missouri, and was graduated from Uni- 

versity of Missouri. He saw Army serv- 


It’s well designed plans like this that enable the ice in the Far East with the Korean 
BMA representative to do a professional job in every Military Advisory Group. 
situation. 
: D. E. Lambert Appointed 


Ohio National Life has announced the 
appointment of Dwight E. Lambert as 















BMA Business MEn’s ASSURANCE general agent in the Greeley, Colorado 
Company of, CPmenica area. Mr. Lambert is a veteran of 28 

years experience in the life insurance 

co Home Office: BMA Building, Kansos City 41, Missouri profession. Prior to that he was a super- 
intendent — we 7 nine years. He 

2 ? ‘ , is a member of the National Insurance 

Life ° Accident and Health Major Medical Expense Association and the Life Insurance 
Reinsurance ° Hospitalization 8 Group Plans s Annuities Agency Management Association, 
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WHAT IS GOING ON IN LIFE 
INSURANCE EDUCATION 


The scope of educational work in the 
life insurance field presents an inspiring 
picture of the professional competence 
and vast opportunity at all levels in in- 
surance work. 

More than 50,000 of the men 
women employed in the life insurance 
business are currently enrolled in formal 
life insurance education courses, in addi- 
tion to the extensive company training 
programs, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance estimates. As a result of the life 
companies’ emphasis on educational pro- 
grams, home office and field agent per- 
sonnel are preparing to provide still bet- 
Addition- 
are 


and 


ter service to policyholders. 
ally, greater career opportunities 
opened to life insurance personnel taking 
courses in such life insurance and allied 
subjects as underwriting, actuarial sci- 
ence, sales, law, accounting, personnel 
management, administration and finance. 

When a life insurance company em- 
ploye is established in his job, he is 
encouraged to take courses which em- 
phasize supervisory and management 
development. Currently, nearly 11,000 
employes of approximately 426 life in- 
surance companies and affiliated organi- 
zations are taking courses prepared by 
the Life Office Management Association 
Institute. Aggregate enrollment in these 
courses since their start in 1933, is more 
than 47,000, providing the life insurance 
business with a large pool of supervisory 
and management potential. 

It is estimated that for the current 
school year, about 8,000 men and women, 
chiefly field personnel, are enrolled in 
well over 300 classes sponsored by the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
in nearly 200 American cities. These 
students are working towards the pro- 
fessional designation of Chartered Life 
Underwriter determined by a proficiency 
in advanced life insurance and allied eco- 
nomic subjects. 

More than 1,800 employes with special 
aptitudes for mathematics are now 
studying actuarial science, the most tech- 
nical of all life insurance studies. Suc- 
cessful completion of the examination 
series leads to the designation ‘of fellow 





or associate of the Society of Actuaries, 
a professional status now held by nearly 
2,000 men and women. 

The life insurance companies have put 
special emphasis on the training and ad- 
vanced education of its representatives 
in the field who have direct sales and 
service contact with the American public. 
Most life companies have preliminary 
training courses for their new men, many 
have advanced underwriting courses for 
established agents. 

To develop greater 
agency representatives, close to 19,000 


proficiency as 


persons are currently taking the ad- 
vanced two year courses of the Life 
Underwriter Training Council with 
nearly 1,000 classes being conducted. 


Since its beginning ten years ago, the 
Life Underwriter Training Council has 
graduated over 21,000 agents with ad- 
vanced underwriting qualifications. 

To supervise the field operations of the 
life companies, it is estimated that within 
the next ten years, 16,000 new agency 
managers are expected to be trained to 
manage agency operations. The Life In- 


surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, through its management study 
courses and its agency management 


schools, is providing the educational pro- 
grams designed to meet this need. In a 
little more than three decades, the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion has conducted 165 schools in which 
310 life companies have prepared over 
9,000 managerial prospects. 

The American College of Life Under- 
writers has begun this year, a college 
level course for field and home office 
agency personnel leading to a Diploma 
in Management Education. These 
courses are now being conducted in 11 
cities. 

At the top executive level, many life 
insurance companies are enrolling their 
executive personnel in special seminar 
courses designed to provide succession 
in leadership. 





Northern Assurance has announced 
the following appointments to the head 
office for Canada: secretary, T. H. Soars; 
claims manager, J. Boudrias; manager 
of property department, A. H. Jackson. 





















Fabian Bachrach 
SELDEN K. GRIFFEN 


Selden K. Griffen, secretary of the 
Phoenix of Hartford Companies, cele- 
brated his 45th anniversary with the 
company on November 11. Mr. Griffen, 
an executive officer of the automobile, 
ocean marine and aviation underwriting 
departments, entered the Phoenix on 
November 11, 1913, in the mail depart- 
ment. He subsequently worked in the 
claims department in 1915. He was pro- 
moted to superintendent in 1936, assist- 
ant secretary in 1947 and secretary of 
the company in 1952. In World War I 
he was a captain in the Third Regular 
Division in France and was awarded the 
French Croix de Guerre with palm. Mr. 
Griffen was founder and first president 
of the Automobile Underwriters Club of 
Hartford and is a member of the U. S. 
Aviation Underwriters, and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Underwriters. 


* * * 


Harry L, Godshall, president of a lead- 
ing insurance agency in Atlantic City, 
N. J., has been elected president of the 
Guardian Savings & Loan Association 


of this city. He has been a director 
of the association for some time and 
was formerly vice president. Mr. God- 


shall, former board chairman of Excelsior 
Insurance Company of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been a director of the company 
since 1930 and is presently chairman of 
its executive committee. For years he 
has been active in the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, ‘having 
served as president in 1926-1928. A di- 
rector of the Miss America Pageant in 
Atlantic City since its inception in 1921, 
Mr. Godshall served as its president for 


many years. 5 
i 


Fred W. Guild, assistant manager of 
the mortgage investment division New 
York Life, has been elected to his 
fourteenth term as president of the board 
of visitors of New York State Training 
Schools for Boys, Warwick, N. Y. Mr. 
Guild was appointed to the board by 
Governor Dewey in 1943. Last year 
Governor Harriman reappointed him for 
an additional term of seven years. 

Mr. Guild has been for many years 
a director of the YMCA of Greater 
New York, and has been chairman of 
the hoard of managers of the uptown 
YWCA branch for five years. 


* * * 


A. B. Jackson, president of the St. 
aul Fire & Marine, is one of 11 Minne- 
sota business leaders named to the Min- 
nesota executive committee for the 
Eisenhower Presidential library. 








H. DIXON TRUEBLOOD 





H. Dixon Trueblood, vice president in 
charge of public relations and advertis- 
ing for Occidental Life of California, has 
been elected to the national board of 
directors of the Public Relations Society 
of America. He is also a member of the 
organization’s national eligibility com- 
mittee, and is immediate past president 
of the Southern California Chapter of 
URSA. 

* * * 

Henry M. Fowler, Jr. has been trans- 
ferred from the Midwest division office, 
Chicago, of Atlantic Companies to the 
Houston, Tex., office where he will super- 
vise commercial hull and yacht under- 
writing. A graduate of the New York 
Merchant Marine Academy, he joined 
Atlantic in 1946, after serving five years 
in the U. S. Army Transportation Corps 
He served in the hull department at the 
home office until his move to Chicago 
in 1951, where he was hull underwriter. 

* * * 

T. Seddon Duke, board chairman 0! 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, has been named recipient of the 
1958 award of the Box 1776 Association. 
The Philadelphia organization is made 
up of business and professional men who 
follow a Benjamin Franklin precept by 
meeting once a month to “spend a socia 


evening communicating such ideas a 
occurred to us upon the subject 0! 
fires.” The award was made to Mr. 


Duke, who is also president of the Star 
Sprinkler Co, of Philadelphia, for “his 
untiring work in the cause of fire pre 
vention throughout the United States. 
ae ee 

Russell A. Frederick, administrative 
vice president of the Franklin Life ol 
Springfield, Ill, has been appointed {0 
the advisory council of the Executive 
Development Center of University ° 
Illinois. The invitation to serve on the 
Council came in recognition of his wor 
on executive development at the Frank- 
lin Life. Several years ago Mr. Fred- 
erick was primarily responsible for the 
inauguration of a program of executive 
training for young college graduates a 
cepted into the Franklin’s home ont 


organization. 
x * 


president of Consoli- 
dated Mutual of Brooklyn, N. Yu, 
honored recently at a testimonial dinner 
at Hotel Pierre, N. Y. for his “profoun 
interest in and support of the Israe 
bond drive and for exemplifying ™¢ 
highest ideals in advancing the cause °, 
many worthy philanthropic endeavors. 
Emile Zola Berman, New York attorney: 
was chairman of the dinner committs® 
Mr. Strongin has been president of ' 


Harry Strongin, 
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Donald M. Mumford 


Donald M. Mumford, general manager 
of Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, is 
a good example of how one can get to 
the top in the hotel business after mak- 
inga lowly start. His first job was being 
coffee boy in the Bay Shore Hotel, 
Tampa, Florida, his work demanding 
getting to work before 6 o'clock in the 
morning. Today, he is vice president of 
Hilton Hotels International, vice presi- 
dent of Hilton of Canada, Ltd., and gen- 
eral manager of the newest and largest 
hotel in the British Commonwealth— 
the Queen Elizabeth. That hotel claims 
its convention floor can accommodate 
up to 4,000 persons at meetings, Its 
ballroom can hold 1,100, 

But, getting back to Mr. Mumford’s 
career. In 1928 he got a job as night 
mail clerk in Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, while studying business adminis- 
tration and commercial law at Columbia 
University by day. At 24 he was ap- 
pointed director of sales of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, his duties promoting large- 
scale convention business. 

In 1942 he was advanced to resident 
manager, holding that position until he 
Was made manager of Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, in 1946, Next, he became general 
manager of Hotel Statler in Detroit and 
in that city became president of Detroit 
Hotel Association. His appointment as 
general manager of The Queen Elizabeth 
followed. Mr. Mumford is father of 
two daughters — Virginia and Marilyn, 
and belongs to Seigniory Club, Lauren- 
tian Mountains, Quebec; St. Denis Club 
of Montreal; and Laval-sur-lelac Golf 
Club. Two of his four brothers are 
hotel executives. 

The Queen Elizabeth has booked in- 
surance conventions as far ahead as 1964. 
In October, 1958, came London Life, 
Standard Life Assurance, Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association, Great- 
West Life was booked for first week 
of November. In 1959 will come Sun 
Life of Canada, Prudential of America 
(tour different conventions of that com- 
pany), and Life Insurance Agency Man- 
‘gement, In 1960 are John Hancock and 
Vanadian Federation of Insurance Ad- 
justers, In 1961 will be convention of 
iternational Association of Insurance 
Counsel. The National Association of 
Thurance Commissioners is booked for 
he Queen Elizabeth in June, 1962. In 
“ay, 1964, Health Insurance Association 
ot America convenes, In May, 1964, it 


shost to National Fire Protection Asso- 
cation, 


* * * 


Alexander Macdonald Dead 


Poe Motor Union, Car & General, 
Brit . Overnment Guarantee and United 


Mr, Macdonald was a past president 




















of Chartered Insurance Institute and the 
London Insurance Institute and was a 
vice president of the Insurance Charities. 

He entered. the employe of Royal Ex- 
change in 1907. In 1928 and 1929 he was 
general manager in Canada after which 
he returned to London as joint secretary. 
He became general manager in 1931. He 
was a past chief of the Scottish Clans 


Association. 
x  * 


Hollywood Beach Meetings 


Nine insurance companies and asso- 
ciations have scheduled meetings and 
conventions at the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., during 1958 and 
early 1959, John W. Tyler, vice presi- 
dent of the hotel, says. 

The companies and dates on which 
they will convene are: Farm Bureau 
Life Underwriters, November 18; Insti- 
tute of Home Office Underwriters, No- 
vember 19-21; Mutual Of New York, 
January 11-16, 1959; New York Life, 
January 20-24; Connecticut Mutual Life, 
February 1-5; Mutual Trust Life, March 
5-9; Provident Mutual Life, March 
10-14 and March 16-20; National Asso- 


ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
March 22-26, and Shenandoah Life, 
March 31-April 4. 
a 
The Gilberts Still Active 
Among directors who will be_ re- 


elected at annual meeting of Atlas Cor- 
poration December 3 are Waldo M. 
Hatch, president of John C. Paige & 
Co., insurance brokers; and George E. 
Allen described in the Atlas proxy 
notice of the meeting as Washington 
lawyer. Mr. Allen is President Eisen- 
hower’s neighbor at Gettysburg, his 
most intimate companion on golf and 
fishing trips. He was formerly a vice 
president of Home Insurance Co., and 
is a director or trustee in many organi- 
zations including Penn Mutual Life and 
Occidental Life of California. Atlas 
Corporation is a very large holder of 
securities, one of the great investors of 
America. 

The annual meeting will be held in 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, and the cor- 
poration has been informed that two of 
the disturbing “dissenters” among 
stockholders at corporations annual 
meetings who will attend are the Gil- 
bert Brothers, Lewis D. and John J., of 
Park Avenue, New York. They have 
been endeavoring to upset the equilib- 
rium of presidents or chairmen of cor- 
porations at many meetings for years, 
including some in the insurance busi- 
ness. They propose to present to Atlas 
stockholders a resolution having to do 
with cumulative voting. It will be sim- 
ilar to one proposed last year and over- 
whelmingly defeated by other stock- 
holders. Readers of the financial news 
frequently encounter the designation 
“cumulative voting.” A digest of what 
the expression means is found in the 
resolution which the Gilberts will pre- 


sent on December 3. It reads: 

“Resolved: That the stockholders of 
Atlas Corporation, assembled in an- 
nual meeting in person and by proxy, 
hereby request the Board of Directors 
take such steps as are necessary to 
provide that at all elections of directors 
the stockholders have the right of cum- 
ulative voting, that is to say each stock- 
holder shall be entitled to as many 
votes as shall equal number of votes 
which he would be entitled to cast for 
the election of directors, with respect 
to his share of stock multiplied by the 
number of directors to be elected, and 
he may cast all of such votes for a 
single candidate or may distribute them 
among the number to be voted for, or 
any two or more of them as he may 


see fit.” 
* 


Schottland to Head Brandeis 
Graduate School 


Charles I. Schottland, who retires as 
United States Commissioner of Social 
Security at end of the year, will on 
January 1 become dean of the new 
Graduate School of Advanced Studies 
in Social Welfare at Brandeis Univer- 
sity, Waltham, Mass. The Brandeis 
school will be open for students in 
September, 1959. Only persons having 
Master’s degrees will be accepted in the 
graduate school. For the first eight 
months of next year Dr. Schottland 
will help prepare the curriculum, 

In the past four years as director 
of SS Dr. Schottland served under 
three Secretaries of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

During World War II he was a 
lieutenant colonel in the Army, heading 
a section dealing with displaced per- 
sons in Europe on the staff of Su- 
preme Headquarters Allied Expedition- 
ary force. 


* 2 





* * * 


Behind the Iron Curtain 


Insurance is near the top of the list 
of industries and occupations that Com- 
munists list for elimination, Robert 
Jackson, president, Pilgrim Life, In- 
dianapolis, told members of the Indian- 
apolis A & S Association at their No- 
vember meeting. 

Mr. Jackson, who last year made a 
tour of the Iron Curtain and also facil- 
ities of Radio Free Europe, pointed out 
that in a Communist state, there is no 
need for insurance, and, in fact it is 
considered detrimental to the welfare 
of the Communistic state. The purpose 
of life insurance, in particular, is to 
hold families together, a condition Com- 
munism does not advocate on the 
theory that the state is better able to 
care for and especially, to indoctrinate 
children. 

In West Germany, Mr. Jackson re-, 
ported, insurance has operated on ap- 
proximately the same basis as in the 
United States since 1948. In Germany, 
France, and some other non-Commu- 
nistic European countries, persons 
making under approximately $100 a 
month have 7% withheld from their 
pay for health care in specified clinics 
and hospitals.-In France the limit is 
$150 a month. In Sweden and England, 
medicine is completely socialized and, 
therefore, there is very little A. & S. 
insurance. 

Mr. Jackson also warned that the 
United States is farther along the 
socialistic road in the field of medicine 
and health care than most people real- 
ize. He pointed out that while all ef- 
forts are directed against nationalized 
health insurance and the inclusion of 
broad-scale health and hospitalization 
benefits in Social Security, city hospi- 
tals in many areas are providing a 
startling amount of free medicine. 


* * * 


MacKenzie Addresses Young Men’s 
Trade Group 
E. Duncan MacKenzie, assistant sec- 


retary of the Atlantic Companies, «is- 
cussed technical aspects of atomic energy 
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and radiation hazards when he spoke 
November 18 at the monthly luncheon 
meeting of the Insurance Section of the 
Young Men’s Board of Trade in New 
York City. He also told of the insurance 
coverage available and the exclusions 
under many types of policies not de- 
signed to insure nuclear hazards. 


* * * 


Scriptograph Booklet 
“Fire—What Would You Do?” 


Groups interested in fire prevention 
now have available a unique new fire- 
fighting tool—a scriptographic booklet 
entitled “Fire—What Would You Do?” 
published by the Channing L. Bete Co., 
Inc., Greenfield, Mass. 

The information in the booklet has 
been carefully compiled and thoroughly 
checked by fire prevention authorities. 
It covers a wide range of important 
topics in its 16 scriptographic pages— 
including a description of various kinds 
of fires and how to fight them, the fire 
danger spots in the average home, first 
aid treatment, types of fire extinguishers, 
and many other topics. Each page can 
be absorbed “at a glance” because of the 
scriptographic style of using key words 
and illustrations integrated into visual 
units. 

Single copies of the booklet “Fire— 
What Would You Do?” are available 
from the publisher for 25 cents each. 
In lots of 1,000, the price is 8 cents 
each. The back cover has been left blank 


for imprinting. 
* * 


Residential Wiring Book 


The residential wiring handbook of 
the Industry Committee on Interior 
Wiring Design has been approved as an 
American Standard, it is announced by 
the American Standards Association. 


The handbook was first issued in 
1937 as a section of a handbook on 
interior wiring design. The present 


edition, published in 1954, covers resi- 
dential wiring only. It is used, with or 
without local modifications, by 129 Ade- 
quate Wiring Certification Bureaus 
throughout the United States and it is 
also widely accepted as a standard refer- 
ence work. 

When used in conjunction with the 
National Electrical Code (American 
Standard C1-1956), the Residential Wir- 
ing Handbook (American Standard C91.1- 
1958) provides a complete guide for plan- 
ning safe and adequate wiring in single 
and multi-family houses. Copies of 
American Standard C91.1-1958, Residen- 
tial Wiring Handbook, can be obtained 
at 25 cents each from American Stand- 
ards Association, Dept. PR28, 70 East 
45 Street, New York, N. Y. 






































Sees Growing Demand for Deductibles, 
All-Risk Physical Damage Coverage 


Executive Vice President Smith, North America, Cites Devel- 
opments in Excess of Loss Insurance; All Risk Success 


Depends on Adequate Rates, Skillful Underwriting 


_ There is a greater demand for deduc- 
tibles and all-risk physical damage insur- 
ance than is recognized by underwriters 
in the “traditional American market,” 
Bradford Smith, Jr., executive vice pres- 
ident of the Insurance Company of 
North America, stated when speaking 
before the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management November 17 at Chi- 
cago. The society is composed of large 
buyers, mercantile, manufacturing and 
otherwise, of insurance protection. What 
is sorely needed, Mr. Smith stressed, is 
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“positive and intelligent effort to solve 
the grave underwriting problems raised 
by these difficult and misunderstood 
forms.” 

The speaker observed that as the all 
risk concept is expanded to different 
kinds of property and classes of risk “it 
will place an increasingly higher strain 
on the abilities of underwriters. The 
process of accepting or rejecting such 
risks will be obviously more difficult and 
require much greater experience and 
judgment, than that employed in routine 
underwriting. 

“Equally important will be the problem 
of making this form of insurance attrac- 
tive to underwriters by naming and se- 
curing a rate commensurate with its true 
loss potential. Until more experience is 
developed, the task of establishing rates 
which are neither too high nor too low 
is one which will test the acumen of 
the best of today’s underwriters. 


Path Must Be Kept Open for Innovation 


“There is no need for any underwriter 
to venture against his better judgment; 
but he must not be allowed to keep other 
underwriters from venturing. The path 
must be left open for invention, inno- 
vation and progress. In this way the re- 
wards will go to those who are able to 
surmount the problems of tomorrow’s 
underwriting requirements. 


“To meet your needs as insurance 


buyers in this challenging future, we as 
underwriters must have freedom under 
our rate regulatory laws to venture; for 


that is the only testing laboratory avail- 
able to insurance. If you shut off this 
privilege by unyielding and unenlight- 
ened regulation, or if you legislate reg- 
ulation responsibe to the advocates of 
the status quo, you will retard advance 
in insurance practices to the pace of the 
slowest tortoise in the race,” Mr. Smith 
warned. 

“You can be of vital assistance in 
making it possible for the progressive 
underwriters to continue unfettered in 
their attempts to do a better’ insurance 
job. Specifically, you should be sure to 
make your needs known, and you should 
demand that underwriters be given the 
freedom necessary to satisfy your re- 
quirements. If insurance regulation is to 
be truly responsive to your needs, then 
you, as an important part of the public, 
must be articulate.” 


Development of New Forms 


Mr. Smith, who is critical of those who 
would hinder changes in coverages and 
in rating methods, told the insurance 
buyers that “all-risk forms provide in- 
finitely broader insurance coverage than 
the named peril forms. Frequently used 
in combination with the all-risk form is 
the deductible or excess of loss method 
of insurance. Apart from the common 
deductibles found in certain forms of 
personal and automobile insurance, de- 
ductibles of higher amounts, ranging 
from say $500 to $2,000,000 or $3,000,000, 
are used by policyholders and under- 
writers for such purposes as: to elimi- 
nate nuisance claims, or to require sub- 
stantial participation in the risk by the 
policyholder, with a commensurate re- 
duction in premium. 

“Generally speaking, the American 
market has been reluctant to offer these 
forms of insurance; in fact, it has re- 
sisted attempts of American’ under- 
writers to legitimatize them. Conse- 
quently, for many years they have been 
left largely to the foreign, non-admitted 
market which operates in a loosely regu- 
lated area. 

“However, it is interesting to note 
that where the rate regulatory laws do 
not inhibit freedom to initiate and inno- 
vate all-risk forms, many American un- 
derwriters have enthusiastically gone 
about developing them, as in California, 
where they were first generally available 
to merchandisers. The ‘subsequent dis- 
approval’ provisions of the California 
rate regulatory act, coupled with the 
multiple line powers permitted in that 
state, put its underwriters far in the 
lead in offering these forms to commer- 
cial interests. 


Deductibles 


“Coincident with developments, a few 
companies have experimented with de- 
ductibles,” Mr. Smith said. “Two prin- 
cipal plans have emerged. One starts 
with a low deductible of $500 and offers 
credit of varying amounts against stand- 
ard base rates, depending on the amount 
of the deductible and its relationship to 
the whole amount of insurance. All 
standard policy conditions, including co- 
insurance, are required. 

“The other plan starts with a minimum 
uninsured first loss of $100,000 and is 
perhaps more accurately called excess of 
loss insurance. As suggested by the 


(Continued on Page 27) 


Thorn President of 
New York Federation 


AVERY RE-ELECTED CHAIRMAN 


Borst Vice Chairman, Mezey First Vice 
President; Executive Committee 
Members, Directors Elected 


George F. Avery, vice president of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, was 
reelected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Insurance Federation of 


CRAIG THORN, 


New York, Inc., at the annual meeting 
held yesterday at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. New president 
is Craig Thorn, Jr., local agent of Hud- 
son, N. Y., and past president of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. He succeeds Robert B. 
Douglass, local agent of Potsdam and 
a present officer of the agents’ state 
association. Clarence A. Borst, vice 
president of United States Casualty, has 
been named vice chairman. Albert E. 


TR. 


Chilton Butler 
AVERY 


GEORGE F. 
Mezey, president of Hoey, Ellison, Frost 
& Mezey, Inc., continues as first vice 
president. 

Following the business meeting a 
luncheon was held with about 1,400 per- 
sons present. Chief speaker was United 
States Senator John Marshall Butler of 
Maryland who spoke on the maintenance 
of the free enterprise system. 

Other Officers and Directors 

Other officers and directors named 
yesterday to serve until next November 
were as follows: 

Vice Presidents, Edward W. McAn- 
drews and Alexander Heid, Jr.; treasurer, 
Charles Flay, Jr.; assistant treasurer, 
Melvin A. Holmes; secretary, Russell 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Helmut Kimpel Named 
United Nations Observer 


Pach Bros. 
HELMUT KIMPEL 


The Board of the International Cour- 
cil of Industrial Editors has appointel 
Helmut Kimpel as official observer !°" 
the United Nations. Just recently ICIE 
received accreditation as a Non-Govert 
mental Organization and in this statts 

° es . Nn 
will be able to present its problems ! 
the field of communications directly 7 
the international agencies of the Unite 
Nations, 

Mr. Kimpel is a member of the b i 
of governors of the House Magazine 4 
stitute of New York and is public nm : 
tions manager of the American et 
Insurance Association. Before he y of 
the association in 1953, he serve it 
three years as a public relations const i 
ant to the U. S. High Commissionef * 
Germany. 

ys ° Se ai ‘ae 

Mr. Kimpel received a classical yeoil 
tion in Germany and majored in ys f 
national economics at the lt niver te 
Oslo. His five years in the mene 
marine as navigation officer dure in 
war and as newspaper correspondeh to 
the early post-war years enabled hi 
travel in many countries. es 

° ro ei 

In his present position, Mr. 
manages the public relations a aie 
the association’s worldwide  msur 
operations in more than 70 counttl<>- 
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Some ideas on future developments 
in insurance were represented by Pres- 
ident James O. Nichols of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association in a talk 
presented to the Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference at Caracas, Venezuela. He 
also considered present problems in the 
industry, including that of unjustified at- 
tacks by politicians in various countries. 

Mr. Nichols told of the growth of 
great insurance companies over the past 
0 vears. “These sound carriers,” he 
said, “invested their savings wisely—and 
the symbol of their strength can be seen 
in the principal cities of the world. The 
public sees them housed in fine build- 
ings, they have large organizations 
rendering complete and helpful service 
to their policyholders. 

“The very fact, however, that they 
are so well entrenched, that their organ- 
izations are such a solid part of the 
economic structure of all countries, makes 
these insurance companies a ready target 
for the politician, for the unreasonable 
caimant, for the unthinking jury in 
court cases, and for the ambulance 
chaser who lives off accident claims. Pri- 
vate insurance enterprise has a service 
record of which we can be proud. It 
should be preserved and safeguarded 
against the forces from within and with- 
out that will destroy it if given free 
reign. 

“The motor car business is probably 
the most serious problem facing insurers 
in the United States and in many other 
countries. There must be an upward 
trend in rates. The income at the 
| present time from this class of business 
is not sufficient to meet claims. More 
important, those of us who are writing 
this business cannot foresee any reduc- 
‘tion in the ever-mounting number of 
claims. 


New Cars “Greenhouses on Wheels” 


“The new model cars which are now 
coming from the assembly lines of the 
great motor manufacturers can almost 

described as greenhouses on wheels. 
The insurance industry in its discussions 
with the motor car manufacturers 
throughout the years has. been unable 
to make any headway in convincing the 
industry that, while pleasing changes in 
design, the installation of gadgets, and 
the increasing use of glass has made the 
motor car a thing of beauty, it has also 
become a lethal weapon in the hands 
of the thousands of irresponsible and 
unqualified drivers on the roads today 
that will produce greater loss of life and 
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il Coun- 


ointed ; ye 
oa for bodily injury. To say nothing of the 
rver lB heavy material damage that will occur 
ly ICIE when two of these dream vehicles col- 
Govert lide,” Mr. Nichols stated. 
s status Rates are always behind the loss 
sail ing “end. Relief has been granted in many 

Places, but, with inflation affecting claim 
ectly costs and adjustment expenses, there 
United appears to be always an unfavorable gap 

etween Income and outgo. Ways and 
Baan ve of closing this gap without plac- 
jine I yf @2 undue burden upon the public 
fc i. € receiving more and more thought. 
Fortis! ee 1s one school of thought which 
> joine a that motor car liability insurance 
ved f° writ Probably eventually have to be 
oma oa under conditions similar to those 
ver it} eying to workmen’s compensation, 
- which would mean having the insurance 
Sion faract incorporate a scale of bodily 
 ynter Jury awards. 
rsity 0! Demand for Construction Bonds 

“ 
ine 5 the general casualty field, there 
pe :. pe be growing demands for construction 
‘ha to eli Performance bonds. Worldwide, I 

pe hg this will be one of the fastest 
Kimpelll new one classes of insurance. With the 
vee off tad pnstruction projects underway, the 
arate a ane this kind of bond is growing, 
ia tm “eg engineering and construction 
5 S of international repute bidding for 








Nichols Discusses Problems, Future 


President of AFIA Tells Hemispheric Conference Private 
Enterprise Should be Safeguarded from Attacks; 
Sees More Auto Losses; Demand for Construction 
Bonds; Marine Rates Are Too Low 


JAMES O. NICHOLS 


~~. 


contracts all over the world, government 
and private owners are demanding guar- 
antees when placing building and con- 
struction contracts. The -writing of this 
class of business will call for a highly 
specialized knowledge, and it is not a 
field where anyone but the most exper- 
ienced of underwriters should enter,” 
Mr. Nichols warned. 

“Under the heading of fire insurance, 
I believe the most important trend is 
the return to sound underwriting prac- 
_tices. Inflation has seriously affected 
“fire insurance income, for insurance 

values have not kept pace with the. rising 
cost of repairs and replacements. Under- 
insurance is prevalent in nearly every 
country. Not only the underwriters, but 
bankers and other financial institutions 
and urging property owners to review 
their values in the light of changing 
conditions and to maintain adequate in- 
surance at all times. 

“The fire account with many companies 
has really been the ‘bread-and-butter’ 
account, and it must be kept sound. The 
hunger for premium has resulted in many 
companies throwing in, for little or no 
charge, extraneous covers such as earth- 
quake, riot and civil commotion, wind- 
storm, floods and other risks. Unless 
“a fair and reasonable charge is made, 
underwriting becomes a gamble subject 
to anything happening from these ex- 
traneous hazards, 


Riot and Civil Commotion 


“The writing of riot and civil commo- 
tion business is a subject which has 
grown in importance. The industry now 
realizes that insurance companies cannot 
underwrite the upheavals and the de- 
struction which may follow in the wake 
of political disturbances. Riot and civil 
commotion was never intended to cover 
such events or happenings, and clarifica- 
.tion of the wording of this cover quite 
recently is an outstanding achievement 
on the part of the industry. 


Marine Rates Too Low 


“In the marine field, there has been 
a continual downward trend in rates. 
Today, the industry is writing cargo in- 
surance under all risks conditions at a 
rate lower than we received a few years 
ago for a simple FPA cover. Poor ex- 
perience is compelling the marine market 
to revert to the old warehouse-to-ware- 
house clause or to obtain an additional 
premium for the ‘held covered’ extension. 

“A sound marine underwriter, when 
quoting a rate, knows the route covered 





from shipping point to destination. He 
knows the hazards of land and sea, 
port and harbor facilities, methods used 
and persons employed in the handling 
of cargo, the protection available, and 
he quotes accordingly. The industry real- 
izes the need for more of this kind of 
experienced underwriting. That is a 
healthy sign. 

“T am certain that a good deal more 
thought will be given by the marine 
underwriters as to what is and what is 
not intended to be covered by the war 
risk clause. The industry must be pre- 
pared to grant cover wherever and when- 
ever the sound principles of insurance 
underwriting can be applied, but, in this 
day and age, it should be evident that 
there are some risks which an insurance 
company cannot cover without endanger- 
ing its financial structure, for they are 
beyond the capacity of private insurance 
enterprise. 


“An ever-increasing world population 
with resultant growth in. human needs 
will lead to international trade of gi- 
gantic proportions and with the use of 
atomic power driven vessels, submerged 
ships plying the world, jet planes re- 
quiring $20 million of insurance cover 
or even more, there will be need for the 
full capacity of all insurance markets,” 
Mr. Nichols predicted. 


Expenses and Commissions 


“Another important trend concerns the 
expenses involved in doing an insurance 
business — commissions, salaries, print- 
ing, rent, general expenses of all kinds. 
Automation has come to our industry 
and, with the development of electronic 
equipment, we will see a vast improve- 
ment in the handling of the paper work 
and maintenance of records so necessary 


(Continued on Page 26) 


Developments In Fire Insurance 


Since 1956 Fire and Extended Coverage Premium Growth Has 
Slackened; Big Rise in Multiple Peril Income; 
Fire Safety Services to Public 


By Lewis A. VINCENT 
General Manager, National Board of Fire Underwriters 


In a paper prepared for presentation by 
the United States delegation to the 7th 
Hemispheric Insurance Conference at Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, last week, General Manager 
Lewis A. Vincent of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters discusses important de- 
velopments in insurance during the last 
two years. In his paper designated to 
acquaint the Latin American countries of 
progress and problems here Mr. Vincent 
wrote : 

Lines demarcation which once 
separated fire and marine insurance 
companies from those writing casualty 
lines are rapidly disappearing. The 
granting of broad charter powers per- 
mitting multiple line underwriting has 
in a large measure narrowed the dis- 


of 


tinction between the two types of 
carriers. 
Indicative of this is the fact that 


approximately 25% of net fire insurance 
premiums written by stock insurance 
companies are written by companies 
normally known as casualty and surety 
companies. Other fire and marine lines 
wrtten by these companies show an in- 
crease in net premiums. Fire insurance 
companies writing casualty lines simi- 
larly report increases in the various 
casualty coverages written by them. 

Fire insurance net premiums written 
in 1957 by stock fire and casualty com- 
panies amounted to $1,336,000,000, an 
increase of .2% over net premiums ‘of 
$1,332,000,000 written in 1956. Extended 
coverage premiums during the sam? 
period increased 1.8% from $502,000,009 
in 1956 to $511,000,000 in 1957. 


Multiple Peril Policies 


Multiple peril policies continue to show 
rapid growth in premium volume. Net 
premiums for the various multiple peril 
policies designed for the home owner 
and tenant increased from $149,165,000 
in 1956 to $195,136,000 in 1957, an in- 
crease of 30.8%. The commercial forms 
of multiple peril policies more recent'y 
introduced increased in volume from 
$16,204,000 in 1956 to $26,192,000, or a 
jump of 61.6% in one year. 

In 1957 the Multi-Peril Insurance Con- 
ference was created through the 
consolidation of the Multiple Peril In- 
surance Rating Organization and the 
Inter-Bureau Advisory Group. The new 
organization carries forward. the work 
pioneered by its predecessors and has 
promulgated multi-peril insurance poli- 
cies available to homeownérs, commercial 
and industrial property owners, business- 
men and manufacturers. The relatively 
small growth of fire and extended cov- 
erage premiums over the past two years 
might be attributed to the diversion of 
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business to policies of this type. 

One of the significant advances in 
the property insurance field in the past 
two years was the steps taken to meet 
the problems of the atomic age. The 
development of nuclear energy for in- 
dustrial use carried with it the need 
for specialty underwriting in an area 
never before encountered. Recognizing 
that this new source of power brought 
with it problems and potentials not 
previously encountered, representatives 
of 180 capital stock fire and property 
insurance companies organized the Nuc- 
lear Energy Property insurance Asso- 
ciation. This action by the capital stock 
property insurance business, together 
with similar action taken in the liability 
field by stock casualty companies, opened 
the way for private industry to proceed 
with its plans for the commercial use 
of nuclear energy. The mutual fire 
and casualty companies have organized 
a combination property damage and 
liability reinsurance pool known as the 
Mutual Atomic Energy Reinsurance 
Pool. 

The Nuclear Energy Property Insur- 
ance Association, an unincorporated 
group of insurers, constitute a facility 
through which its member companies 
may provide protection on a_ several 
and not joint basis. It issues policies 
in its name, receives premiums, investi- 


(Continued on Page 31) 










































Hemispheric Reinsurance Group 


Formation Is Proposed by Delaney 


Formation of Hemispheric Reinsurance 
Organization to promote and provide a 
Western Hemispheric reinsurance mar- 
ket for all members of the Hemispheric 
Insurance Conference was proposed by 
William F. Delaney, Jr., president of 
Delaney Offices Incorporated, New York 
reinsurance brokerage firm, when he ad- 
dressed the meeting of the Conference 
at Caracas, Venezuela, this week. The 
large increase in value of risks insur- 
ance demands full use of the world’s 
reinsurance markets, he said. 

Reinsurance is a complicated proce- 
dure, requiring mutual trust between 
the parties involved, founded on under- 
standing and knowledge of each other’s 
way of doing business, Mr. Delaney con- 
tinued. A similar reinsurance organiza- 
tion idea is being developed in Europe 
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as an outgrowth of meetings of the 
International Union of Marine Insur- 
ance. This year and in 1957 reinsurance 
meetings were held in Monte Carlo in 
the fall. 

Spread Risk of Reinsurance 


“The purpose of a_ hemispheric 
ganization would be to help spread the 
risk of reinsura and to foster the 
expansion of a free Hemispheric rein- 
surance market,” Mr. Delaney stated. 
“The organization could be placed under 
the protective wing of the Hemispheric 
Conference Organization. It should dis- 
courage governmental control and en- 
courage the free flow of currencies to 
meet reinsurance obligations. It would 
be a central point from which to oppose 
encroachments on a free and open rein- 
surance market and would help to fight 
monopolistic enterprises aimed at cutting 
down the free reinsurance market. 

“Since reinsurance is international in 
scope and aim, eventually some connec- 
tion between the proposed Hemispheric 
Organization and the European Organi- 


or- 


zation, which is known as the ‘Rendez- 
Vous of Insurers and Reinsurance,’ could 
be established to enlarge still further the 


benefit of a worldwide market for all 
of its members.” 

Mr. Delaney, who has attended all 
seven meetings of Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference and made several proposals 
for improving international relations in 
this field, said “there is an American 
market for catastrophe covers, but a 
larger market is needed. A large part 
of the United States catastrophe re- 
insurance is placed with Lloyd’s. 

“A considerable amount of fire sur- 
plus business is placed on a reciprocal 


basis but there is not the same demand 
for reciprocity as exists in most Latin 
American countries. Brokers arrange 
reciprocity between two companies based 
on results so that the two treaties will 
be about equal in premium volume and 
loss ratio. The demand for reciprocity 
has lessened due to the poor results. — 





“We have reinsurance pools to which 
member companies cede a large part of 
their business and take back a percent- 
age of all the business ceded to the 
pool in proportion to the amount ceded 
by them. Specialized business is gener- 
ally reinsured through a pool. Some 
well known pools are the Cotton Pool, 
the Oil Insurance Association, the Grain 
Pool and the Railroad Pool. 

“Many risks in the United States are 
large and run into values of a million 
dollars or more. A company finds that 
its treaties are not large enough to take 
the full amount of risk. As a _ result 
there is a substantial volume of faculta- 


STANDS FOR- 
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tive reinsurance. The reinsurance mar- 
ket for facultative reinsurance consists 
principally of Lloyd’s and the direct writ. 
ing American companies. There are sey- 
eral professional reinsurance companies 
which do a large facultative business” 
Mr. Delaney said. : 


Free From Government Interference 


“The field of reinsurance in the United 
States of North America is free from 
governmental interference. The insyr- 
ance companies are at liberty to place 
their reinsurance wherever they wish, 
It is unlikely that the Federal govern. 
ment will interfere in reinsurance unless 
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private industry is unable to furnish 
atisfactory reinsurance to the compa- 
nies. 


“The past two years have proven to 
be unprofitable to most reinsurers in al- 
most all lines with the exception of 
catastrophe reinsurance. The losses to 
the reinsurers have been caused by an 
increasing number of fire losses and the 
higher cost of replacement, the broad 
jability covered by homeowner's and 
mercantile block policies, the large auto- 
mobile losses arising from collision and 
overwhelming liability settlements for 
those injured in automobile accidents. 
The five year average experience 1S 
markedly better than the experience for 
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1957 but still leaves much to be desired. 


Efforts in U. S. to Reduce Costs 
by Simplification 


“The high loss ratios have compelled 
the insurers, the reinsurers and the bro- 
kers to look for ways to reduce the cost 
of reinsurance and to improve its form. 
The various known plans of reinsurance 
have been examined with care to see 
which one can provide the least expen- 
sive reinsurance compared to a com- 
pany’s present plan. New forms of re- 
insurance are being put into operation 
with success. 

“There has been some development 
toward putting the various classes of 


Yes— 


business under one over-all reinsurance 
contract. Such a contract can cover 
fire, casualty, automobile, ocean and in- 
land marine risks. In general, the classes 
are written on a deductible basis with a 
maximum liability on the part of the 
reinsurer for any loss in any one event. 
The rate is determined either by nego- 
tiation or by a rating plan governed 
by past experience,” Mr. Delaney told 
the Conference. 

“The large increase in direct premium 
writings has led to an increase in the 
deductibles in excess of loss reinsur- 
ance contgacts but it is doubtful whether 
the Aer of the deductibles has kept 
step with the increase in the capital and 


American Life of New York, American 
Surety Company’s lively running-mate, adds 
a modern portfolio of Accident & Sickness 
policies to its wide range of life contracts. 
The opportunity for healthy commission 
income is matched only by the universal 

need for additional insurance benefits 

to meet the constantly rising cost 


of being disabled or sick. 


General insurance agents and brokers, as well 
as specialists in insuring human values 

will find Aggressive Selling of Accident & 
Sickness definitely worth-while . . . 

through American Life of New York. 


Be sure to get our special issue of 

“PROFITS THROUGH LIFE,” with its 

up-to-the-minute information on our A & S 

line. Your name and address on the 

coupon will bring it to you, together with 

important details on agency appointments. 


a THE AMERICAN LIFE ~~~ 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


ONE-STOP SERVICE: LIFE - ACCIDENT & SICKNESS + GROUP CREDITOR 


FIRE * FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY + INLAND MARINE 
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surplus of the companies. 

“Ways have been sought to simplify 
the surplus treaty system for fire. One 
simplification has been the use of the 
percentage method. Instead of allocating 
a number of lines on each risk to the 
treaty, a line sheet is drawn up provid- 
ing for the allocation of a definite per- 
centage of the entire risk depending 
upon its classification and the amount 
insured. The use of percentage reinsur- 
ance means one punch of a card and the 
other calculations are then done by the 
machines. Electronic machines are play- 
ing an important part in the reduction of 
expenses. 

“Bordereaux are no longer furnished. 
This involves a discontinuance in most 
cases of loss bordereaux as well. In- 
stead, monthly accounts are rendered 
to the reinsurer which show only the 
premiums ceded to the reinsurer, the 
commission due the ceding company and 
the total of the reinsurer’s share of 
losses for the month. 


Change From Surplus Treaty to Quota 
Share Method 


“Some companies have changed from 
a surplus treaty over to a quota share 
method in the anticipation of saving in 
expense of office work. To protect the 
ceding companies from a loss larger than 
it would ordinarily have under a surplus 
treaty, the ceding company takes an 
excess of loss cover for single risks of, 
let us say, $50,000 in excess of $15,000 
in addition to its quota share treaty. 

“There is some saving of expense but 
such a change results in an abandonment 
of reinsurance underwriting by the ced- 
ing company. Under a surplus method, 
a ceding company decides how much it 
will keep in each risk and how much it 
will cede to the surplus treaties. The 
surplus treaty method results in a better 
selection for the ceding company. A 
large risk can be, more easily and more 
wisely, spread over several surplus trea- 
ties. 

“There is a variation of opinion as to 
just how much is saved in changing over 
to a quota share treaty. Some compa- 
nies believe they save thousands of dol- 
lars while others figure that their cost 
in operating a surplus treaty is already 
dewn to a low figure, less than one 
half of 1%. 

“T have developed a plan which com- 
bines surplus, quota share and excess of 
loss features. Under this plan, all busi- 
ness is ceded on a quota share basis with 
the right on the part of the ceding com- 
pany to vary the percentage reinsured 
on any risk. This thus retains the sur- 
plus feature af giving the ceding com- 
pany the right to exercise its underwrit- 
ing judgment. A plan of this type is good 
when a company writes a standard pat- 
tern of business. 


Spread Loss Cover 


“There is an increasing use of the 
spread loss cover, so called because it 
is an excess of loss cover with the rate 
determined by the average of losses to 
the cover during the preceding five or 
three years. It has not yet replaced the 
surplus treaty method in the fire busi- 
ness but is gaining adherents. The 
spread loss cover is especially useful 
when a company has a premium volume 
of at least several million dollars and 
writes dwelling and mercantile classes of 
business. More companies would like to 
adopt it if they had sufficient capital and 
surplus. Its use results in a simplifica- 
tion of work in the reinsurance depart- 
ments and a reduction in cost of rein- 
surance operation. 

“One of the best and simplest forms 
of reinsurance, the stop loss cover, has 
not gained wide acceptance in the United 
States. It is a simple and good cover 
in that it protects the ceding company 
if its loss ratio exceeds a figure which 
the ceding company determines that it 
can afford. The reinsurer will pay losses 
over 55% or 60% up to a maximum of, 
let us say 75% or 80%. 

“Interest in the Latin American mar- 
ket from the viewpoint of reinsurance 
is becoming more and more marked. 
The market in the United States for 
reinsurance of Latin American compa- 
nies is growing and will continue to ex- 
pand.” 
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Jaffin President of 
Greater N. Y. Brokers 


NATHANSON BOARD CHAIRMAN 








Greif, Dimson and Grasheim Vice Pres- 
idents; Lobel Reelected Treasurer; 
Rubenstein Recording Sec’y. 





Edward Jaffin, an insurance broker for 
27 years, has been elected president of 
the Greater New York Insurance Brok- 
ers’ Association succeeding Mortimer 
L. Nathanson of Brookiyn. Mr. Jaffin’s 
election was announced by. Matthew 
Napear, chairman of the association’s 
board of directors. Officers are elected 
by the board of directors and directors 
by the general membership. 

The new administration will be in- 
stalled at the annual membership meet- 
ing of the association to be held Tues- 
day, December 9, at the Hotel Martinique 
in New York City. 

Directors also re-elected David D. 
Greif and Samuel Dimson as vice pres- 
idents and elected Walter Grasheim as 
a vice president succeeding Alex Gold- 
berger. Maurice Lobel was _ re-elected 
treasurer and Marshall Rubenstein was 
elected recording secretary succeeding 
Jack Epstein. Mr. Nathanson, who com- 
pleted two terms as president, becomes 
chairman of the directors. 


Careers of New Officers 


A member of the board for five years, 
Mr. Jaffin has headed the association’s 
office practices committee. A specialist 
in cost and management techniques, he 
has conducted office procedure clinics 
for the members. More than 350 brokers 
have attended these sessions and a series 
is currently being held to accommodate 
additional brokers. Mr. Jaffin heads his 
own brokerage firm, Edward Jaffin Asso- 
cates, and in addition to his own ac- 
counts, services accounts for other brok- 
ers. 

Vice President David D. Greif will be 
serving his fourth term as vice president. 
He has also been chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s by-laws and constitution com- 
mittee. He is a member of the New 
York Bar. 

Serving his second term as vice pres- 
ident, Mr. Dimson is a graduate of City 
College. He holds a law degree from 
Brooklyn Law School. 

A newly elected vice president, Mr. 
Grasheim is a graduate of Rensselaer 
Poly Tech as a civil engineer. Before 
he entered insurance he was in the con- 
struction field. About 20 years ago he 
abandoned the construction field and be- 
came a full time broker. 

Marshall Rubenstein, newly elected re- 
cording secretary, combines his broker- 
age activities with an active interest in 
life insurance. He is co-general agent 
of the M & M Life Agency in Levit- 
town, L. I. As chairman of the associa- 
tion’s forum committee, Mr. Rubenstein 
has arranged and moderated educational 
meetings for the past two years. 





G. F. SCHNEIDER DIES 

Gustav F. Schneider, 57 years of age 
and a well known agent of Syracuse, 
N. Y., drowned in the Seneca River No- 
vember 11. He had been in poor health 
for some time, Mr. Schneider had long 
been active in church and Masonic af- 
fairs. In 1955 he received the highest 
honor in Freemasonry, being awarded 
the 33rd degree. He and his wife, Mil- 
dred, operated the insurance agency. 


Jaffe Agency Sales Contests 
In 50th Anniversary Year 


So that New York City brokers may 
join in their 50th anniversary year cele- 
bration, Jaffe Agency, Inc., New York 


insurance underwriters, has 
sales contests to run 


City 
nounced two 
through 1959. 

According to Alfred I. Jaffe, vice pres- 
ident, there are no gimmicks or slogans 
involved and all entries will be deter- 
mined by the normal business that each 
broker submits to the Jaffe office. The 
winners, decided by drawings, will re- 
ceive cash prizes and fully paid vaca- 
tions. Mr. Jaffe believes these are the 
first major contests in the general insur- 
ance field held in the New York metro- 
politan area. 

The golden anniversary contests will 
run throughout the year; one on a con- 
tinuing basis, the other monthly. As a 
result, any broker will be able to win 
more than once. Full details will be 
announced by Jaffe Agency next month. 


an- 
all 





N. Y. City Agents Meet 


George Kramer, Jr., regional vice pres- 
ident of the New York State Agents 
Association, was guest speaker at the 
monthly meeting of the New York City 
Insurance Agents Association on No- 
vember 17. Mr. Kramer gave a talk on 
the advertising program of the National 
Association for 1959. He also gave an 
outline of the legislative program which 
the New York association will endeavor 
to have adopted at the coming session 
of the legislature at Albany. 





Harry J. Mang, Dies 


Harry J. Mang, former president of 
Rose & Kiernan Inc., Albany, N. Y., 
insurance agents, died November 12. He 
joined Rose & Kiernan as an office boy 
in 1911, became a vice president in 1929 
and president in 1946, 


N. J. Women Meet 


President Margaret E. Strasser pre- 
sided at the regular monthly meeting of 
the Insurance Women of New Jersey 
on November 20 at the Seven Forty- 
four Club, Newark. Guest speaker was 
D. Basil John, engineering supervisor 
of the American Insurance Company 
of Newark, Mr. John’s topic was “The 
Role of the Insurance Safety Engineer.” 

Anne Dirion, chairman of education, 
arranged for an eight weeks course on 
all forms of liability insurance, including 
products liability. The class started on 
October 14 with Joseph P. D’Alessandro 
as instructor. 


Nichols of AFIA 


(Continued from Page 23) 





and essential to our business. 

“The industry is seeking ways to re- 
duce expenses. A reduction in the ex- 
pense ratio will have a direct bearing on 
every other section of the business. There 
seems to be a common feeling that con- 
siderable improvement could take place 
in the way of cutting costs in writing 
some classes of business. 

“We cannot afford to pay 20% or more 
of our premium income to issue a policy 
and to record the transaction in the 
books of the company. The producers 
of business are entitled to a fair and 
reasonable return for the important and 
necessary work they perform, but com- 
missions should not be used as a means 
of buying business. High and unreason- 
able commission payments are a burden 
directly placed upon the industry and 
the public. I expect that insurance 
worldwide will show a favorable trend 
towards the reduction of expenses. 

Reinsurance Expansion 

“Utilization of reinsurance facilities 
will become more necessary as great 
values develop and have to be covered. 
Reinsurance will provide additional 
underwriting capacity, enable the direct 
insurer to obtain spread of risk and 
maintain sound retention. The respon- 
sible underwriter will not use his reinsur- 
ance facilities for obtaining a high com- 
mission differential. Reinsurance mar- 
kets offering unduly high commission 
encourage unhealthy practices, such as 
rebating, and, in the long run, hurt all 
concerned. 

“Fortunes of the reinsurers should fol- 
low the trends of the direct-writing 
companies, The capacity that they make 
available in order that we may transact 
direct insurance is given to us in good 
faith—that is the basis of the contract 
between the direct insurer and the re- 
insurer, and on both sides it calls for 
absolute trust and confidence.” 
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Life? 





If you’re like a great many brokers, you 
sell a certain number of Life policies along 
with your regular business — but now 
there’s a way to get a lot more business 
right out of your own files. 


Jaffe’s Life men can show you where the 


sales possibilities are. What’s more, they'll 
set up a sales program for you and even 
come along on actual calls if you wish. 


Talk to the boys now and find out how 
ur up-and-coming Life Department can 


be utilized to your profit. 


1) 
Inland and Ocean Marine, Automobile, 
Liability, Compensation, Disability, Fire, 
Burglary, Glass, Bonds, Water, Boiler & 
Machinery, LIFE 


Je 





Engineering 
Service 
for Brokers 


e ONE WEEK'S NOTICE-OR Ess) 





JOHN C. WEGHORN AGENCY, Inc 
102 Maiden Lane* Digby 4-8420°N. Y.14,N,y. 


Member of the N.Y.C. Insurance Agents Ass'n 











In our 53rd year 


JOSEPH 
GOLUB 
AGENCY 


INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


130 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38 
BEekman 3-5650 


Serving Our Brokers for 
over Half a Century 





EXCELSIOR DIVIDEND 

Directors of Excelsior Insurance Co, 
Syracuse, N. Y., have declared a cast 
dividend of 10¢ a share payable Decem- 
ber 15, to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 2. This is a quarterly dividend and 
marks the 58th consecutive dividend that 
the company has paid without interrup- 
tion since 1936, 





N. Y. Federation 


(Continued from Page 22) 














Edgett; assistant W. Irving 
Plitt. 

Executive Committee : Ashby E. Blader, 
Arthur F. Blum, Emil T. Clauss, Rober! 
E. Consler, Robert E. Curry, Albert ¢ 
Deisseroth, Ernest R. Deming, Robert 
B. Douglass, Victor T. Ehre, 
Ehrmanntraut, Walter L. Falk, James 


secretary, 


P. Fordyce, George I. Gross, John 
Langhorne. : 

Also Ralph L. Lucas, William H. Lucas 
John D. MacLennan, Rankin Marti, 


Donald J. Mullen, Joseph A, Neumann, 
Robert H. Nicholls, Rodney E. Piersol, 
W. Irving Plitt, Robert H. Poggenburs 
Arthur A. Quaranta, Norman T, Robert 
son, E. Leo Spain, Henry C. Thort, 
Theodore R. Tuke, Carl F. Typermass, 
Alvin C. Wallace, John C. Walsh, Jr. 
John C. Weghorn, Carl A. Young, am 
officers ex-officio. i 
Directors—Class of 1960; E, W. Ellison 
and Donald J. Mullen. 
Directors—Class of 1961: Mr. Borst 
Mr. Deming, Roby Harrington, Jr. ™ 
Heid, Jr., William H. Lucas, Mr. Mart 
Mr. MacLennan, Mr. McAndrews, Alber 
E. Mezey, Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Piersol. 
Also Mr. Plitt, Edward S. Poole, ; 
Fred Ritter, Frederick D. Russell, *t 
Spain, Louis Spicci, Mr, Thorn, ‘ 
William A. Waters, John C. Weghorn. 
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RALPH W. LESTER DIES 


Vice President of Great American in 
Charge of Multiple Line Underwrit- 
ing and Engineering 
Ralph W. Lester, 61, vice president 
of the Great American and affiliated fire 
companies, died at his home in Brooklyn, 
November 13. A graduate of Williams 
College, he joined Great American Com- 
panies in 1933. After service in the field 
he was called to the home office where 
he occupied the successive positions of 
assistant secretary, secretary and _ vice 
president. At the time of this death he 
had executive supervision of multiple- 
line underwriting and engineering. He 
served on a number of important indus- 

try committees. ; 

He was a member of the Phi Delta 
Theta social fraternity, Grace Church 
of Brooklyn Heights, and the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. Surviving are 
his wife, Ruth Alden Lester; a daughter, 
Mrs. Ruth A. Nastuk; two brothers and 
three grandchildren. 








Smith on New Risks 


(Continued from Page 22) 


high uninsured retention, its appeal is 
limited to concerns with large financial 
resources willing and able to absorb a 
substantial first loss. This approach of- 
fers somewhat more flexibility with 
which to accommodate the complex prob- 
lems of premium determination and 
policy conditions for a very large risk. 
“For the most part, these develop- 
ments came about outside of the jurisdic- 
tion of the strongly entrenched rating 
bureaus and many companies stoutly re- 
sisted them as unsound and harmful to 
the business of insurance. 
“Industry opposition to the Manufac- 
y opposition 
turers Output policy culminated in a 
request to the New York Insurance De- 
partment to withdraw its approval of the 
form. This was denied. Once the New 
York Department took this firm stand, 
the die was cast. However, evolution of 
all-risk policies has been delayed by 
by disputes over bureau jurisdiction, as 
well as the continued resistance by 
prominent company interests, and a cau- 
tious attitude toward their approval by 
insurance regulatory officials. 
“It is only now, after some seven or 
eight years of discussion, investigation, 
hearings and court battles, that inde- 
pendent companies appear to have won 
the right to develop these forms of in- 
surance on their own and to work out 
Ways of writing them at a profit. 


Opposition to Excess of Loss 


“While this struggle over all-risk forms 
Was going on, no less of a storm was 
being raised by the introduction of a 
deductible plan and an excess of loss 
plan in the physical damage field by two 
independent companies. In an effort to 
block regulatory approval of these plans 
im the several states, a leading trade as- 
sociation sent every Insurance Commis- 
Stloner in the United States a five-page 
commentary on the use of deductibles in 
re insurance covers. This commentary 
argued that there was only a limited de- 
mand for large deductibles and that their 
use should be confined to ‘the minimiz- 
ng of petty claims under insurance 
included within the allied lines.’ 


Problems of Catastrophe Coverage 


“ 
> hy had neither calamity nor 
hae, Smith declared. “However, 
must be admitted that, while there has 
se very great interest in excess of loss 
verage, relatively few contracts have 
he Written in the American market. 
‘ tes — due to the inability of 
va os u of American underwriters to 
ke is market away from knowledge- 
Outside admitted insurers operating 
side the area of state regulation. 
iui ive view must_also take into 
Yo mchaagag the unprofitable era in 
made Ae Property insurance, which has 
merican companies hesitant to 


experiment in untried fields, and the fact 
that there is only a limited number of 
concerns prepared to carry a first loss 
large enough to qualify for catastrophe 
coverage. 

“Generally speaking, -such large risks 
experience a series of small losses, year 
in and year out, which are recoverable 
under today’s modern physical damage 
insurance. Moreover, the enlightened 
policyholder knows, as well as the in- 
suring company, that in the long run 
the collection of dollars of loss also gen- 
erates dollars of expense in the premium 
for coverage. 

“Such a procedure, of course, lacks 
economic justification for the large, 
financially strong policyholder. Obvi- 
ously, it is more economical to avoid 
unnecessary expense by absorbing small 
losses in the operating account, particu- 
larly since such losses are a_ proper 
business deduction for income tax pur- 
poses. 


Improvement in All-Risk Experience 


’ 

“Turning once more to all-risk physical 
damage insurance, we should neither 
overlook mention of the unfavorable 
underwriting experience it has produced 
so far, nor the satisfaction its opponents 
may gain from this circumstance. It 
appears now, however, that it is showing 
improvement. This is probably due to 
more enlightened underwriting, and may 
be properly regarded as the result of 


lessons learned the hard way, since the 
earlier policies proved to underwriters 
that they were too liberal in coverage 
and inadequately rated. ; 

“A failure to understand and provide 
for the enlarged loss potential of all 
risk underwriting will inevitably bring 
disaster to the uninformed underwriter. 
Unlike named peril contracts, wherein 
the underwriter is alerted to the perils 
covered by having them named for him, 
the all risk form may cover hidden or 
unforseen risks. 


Many Unforseen Losses 


“Strange accidents come along with a 
great deal more frequency than is com- 
monly realized; and when they are in- 
cluded in the policy coverage, they add 
very greatly to the pure loss developed 
by a book of business. 

“Thus, it is necessary to provide for 
them in the rate charged. As a practical 
matter, some influential policyholders 
underestimate the value of this form of 
insurance and buy so closely that their 
business tends to go to inexperienced 
underwriters who charge inadequate 
rates for the added perils. The end re- 
sult is frequently the loss of a market 
for the policyholder. 

“There is also the danger of automati- 
cally including in all-risk insurance per- 
ils with loss potentials so great as to 
be actually uninsurable. For this reason 
it is necessary to analyze all-risk pro- 
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posals with unusual care, including spe- 
cial inspections and surveys, in order to 
uneath hazards or perils which are unin- 
surable because of location, the nature 
of the operations being carried on, un- 
usual construction features, or other con- 
ditions which may be unique to the indi- 
vidual property or to a class of risk.” 








Julius L. Ullman, 
President 


Irving Schuck, 
Exec. Vice President 
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Ernest Copeland, 


Vice President 





| oh Shanksgiving Message 


Thanks to our many brokers and agents 
whose patient cooperation and understand- 
Ing enables us to continue our progressive 
program of providing complete multiple 
line facilities through the many outstanding 


companies which this agency is proud to 


4 


represent. 
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Andrew L. Bumby, 
Treasurer 


John A. Meyer, 
Secretary 


Arthur Borchert, 
Assistant Secretary 
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Expense Portion of Premium Dollar 


Analyzed by Isaacs of Atlantic Cos. 


Cancellations and Annual Credit Loss; Profit Margins in Rates 
Low; Producers’ Work in Adjustments; Distribution 
of Expense Portion of Dollars; Collections 
by Companies Likely to Increase 


Edgar E. Isaacs, vice president of the 
Atlantic Companies of New York, pre- 
sented an analysis of the expense portion 
of the premium dollar at the recent annual 
meeting of Society of Chartered Prop- 
erty & Casualty Underwriters in New 
Orleans. Findings are based on replies 
received from more than 80 agency com- 
panies. Extracts from this report follow 
in two installments, with Part II herewith: 


; Policy Checking 


We called for an estimate of the pure 
cost policy-typing and policy checking 
for family car automobile policies, com- 
prehensive personal liability, home own- 
ers policies, and dwelling fire and ex- 
tended coverage policies. No pattern 
emerged from the answers supplied to 
this question. Eleven companies report- 
ed that their agents issue most policies 
in the personal lines classes and the 
question is, therefore, not applicable to 
them; 30 companies did not supply fig- 
ures and on the balance the replies 
ranged from a low of 10 cents to a 
high of $16. It is apparent from the 
answers that the question was ambigu- 
ous. It was our thought that recognition 
of the actual cost of these policy issu- 
ance steps might perhaps hasten the 
process of mechanization of the policy- 
writing function and wide utilization 
of renewal certificates. 

Do you obtain investigative character- 
credit reports on each new applicant for 
automobile insurance? 54 “yes,” and 19 
“nos.” 

Here is an area where very real and 
tangible economies can_ be effected if the 
agent will cast himself in the role of a 
responsible partner with his company. 
Most companies queried indicated they 
obtain investigative reports and perhaps 
including motor vehicle checks on all 
or almost all new automobile submis- 
sions. In my own organization the aver- 
age cost of these reports last year was 
$3.80 each. If we assume an average 
automobile premium of $75 then the cost 
of these investigative reports uses up 5% 
of the first year premium. (In lamer 
rated territories the percentage cost of 
these reports is of course even higher.) 

However, if an agent leaves business 
with a company for a long period of time 
this initial investigative cost will aver- 
age down to small fraction; thus if an 
insurer is favored with a line for an 
average of five years, the first year in- 
vestigative cost of 5% works down to 1% 
over the term that the account is with 
the company. 

How much better it would be if the 
use of these reports could be eliminated 
so far as the majority of new submis- 
sions are concerned. Before this could 
be done, the insurer would have to be 
completely satisfied that the agent or 
broker is conscientiously and honestly 
selecting ‘his customers and is personally 
vouching for their desirability as auto- 
mobile insurance risks. My earlier re- 
marks about the wisdom of each pro- 
ducer building his account to a creditable 
size with his company also is applicable 
here. Where there are active business 
dealings mutual respect and trust usually 
exists also. 

Cancellation Ratio 

What percentage of all policies issued 
each year are cancelled flat rate or can- 
celled on other than a flat rate basis ? The 
replies point up the tremendous waste in 
our business due to cancellations both 
flat rate or on a pro rata and short 
rate basis. The “mean” average for all 
types of cancellations and for all com- 
panies responding reveals that one out 
of every six policies written is termi- 
nated by cancellation. 


Even this figure is conservative for 
some lines of business as witness the 
results of a special survey conducted by 
the Louisiana Insurance Rating Com- 
mission. This survey, which was appli- 
cable to automobile insurance, covered 
the six weeks period, April 7 through 
May 21, 1958, and it revealed that of 
all automobile policies clearing through 
their office 3.3% were cancelled short 
rate, about 12% were cancelled pro 
rata, and about 8.3% were cancelled Hat. 
Therefore, 23.6% of all policies issued 
during the test period were terminated 
by cancellation before their normal ex- 
piration date. 

The loss of motion and outright waste 
in such a record is nothing short of 
stupendous for every cancellation in- 
volves at least twice, and often three 
times, as much work as does a policy 
that is written and continued on the 
company’s books. If we could devise 
some effective system for keeping under- 
writing and rating information current 
without having to endorse the policy in 
mid-term, if the error ratio in company 
offices in processing our business could 
be materially reduced, and if a producer 
would shortly before expiration specifi- 
cally re-analyze his client’s coverage 
needs and present exposures rather than 
automatically requisitioning his renewals, 
substantial savings would be shown. 
As a broad generalization one might 
say that if the cancellation ratio could 
be cut two- thirds, say to 5% of policies 
issued, a company should find it possible 
to operate with a reduction of 6% to 
744% in the size of its clerical staff. 
Not to be overlooked in treating with 
the economic waste occurring through 
cancellations and endorsement of policies 
is the free insurance evil. 


Annual Credit Loss 


We inquired as to the average annual 
credit loss as a ratio to earned premiums. 
Fifty-five companies indicated that their 
credit loss was an infinitesimal amount 
and only three reported it as _ being 
in excess of one-half of one percent. 
I would submit, however, that a thorough 
going analysis might disclose that in 
addition to the recorded credit loss there 
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may — be as much as 1%% to 2“%% 
additional arising from “mark off” of 


binder premiums and the rather broad 
practice of accepting for flat cancella- 
tion any policy that is surrendered within 
60 days of its effective date. 

The remedy for this evil lies largely 
in agents’ and brokers hands. Where 
the producer requires a premium deposit 
with the order or a company operates 
either on a cash or formal installment 
basis, the cancellation ratio will drop 
materially. 

How many thousand dollars in pre- 
mium do you handle per employe? 
Average for all company groups report- 
ing was $52,240. If you do not consider 


this volume per employe satisfactory, 
what goal have you established? Thirty- 
two companies responded and_ their 


composite estimate is $75,000. 

A device that was employed some 
years ago by several company executives 
in measuring the efficiency of their 
operations was the rule of thumb that 
their organization should write $25,000 
in premium for each employe. Consider- 
ing the effect that inflation has worked 
on most everything, a comparable figure 
today perhaps would be around $65,000 
to $75,000. It is interesting that the 
composite goal of 32 companies is $75,000 
and probably the surest and best way 
to attain it is through an efficient, intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic staff 


Profit Loading in Rates 


Do you consider the present loadings 
(ranging from 1% to 6%) for profit and 
contingencies in rate making to be ade- 
quate, inadequate, or excessive ? Opinions 
seem equally divided as to the adequacy 
or inadequi icy of the profit or contin- 
gency factor. Most companies who ex- 
pressed themselves as being satisfied 
with the present profit loadings condi- 
tioned their answers on the proviso that 
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they be granted rate changes on the 
merits of the case rather than_ being 
retarded or harassed with political over- 
tones and most also conditioned their 
athirmative response on the inclusion of 
a trend factor in anticipation of further 
inflation. 

Personally, I have for some _ years 
leaned to the view that the present 
factors are inadequate to finance normal 
growth in our business, to justify risk 
taking of ever-mounting cat astrophic 
proportions, and to guarantee a dynamic 
insurance enterprise. My thinking is in- 
Huenced by the fact that corporate 
Federal tax rate for stock insurers 1 
either 52% or 54% depending on whether 
they file individual company or con 
solidated tax returns. 

Hence, in years of underwriting profits 


a 5% margin will be reduced after 
income taxes to less than 2%4%. On 


the investment side approximately 0% 
of investment income is disbursed to pa) 
dividends to stockholders so that m4 
“normal” year we. at best, can only 
hope to retain 344% to 4% of earned 
premiums. This seems to me an inade- 
quate margin to cushion disasterous 
cycles such as the industry has suffered 
these last three years, nor will it in 
my opinion afford incentive to assuft 
an open and vigorous insurance market 

[ hold this view even though some 
additional cushioning effect is ave 
to stock companies by reason of the 
carry-back and carry- forward provisions 
in the income tax law. Comparing 
surance company earnings with — those 
of several other major business field: 
we see the following operating recor 
for 1957: 

Nearly 1,835 manufacturing concerts 
had net profit of 5.9% of net sales. Al 
member banks of Federal Reserve »Y* 
tem had net profit of 17.2% of gros 
income. 

Privately owned electric utilities had 
net profit of 14.7% of operating reventt, 
But Class I railroads had net profit 4 
7.0% of operating revenue. 752 stoc 
fire and casualty companies had under 
writing loss (all lines combined) 43% 
Investment income (as a ratio of earnet 
premiums) was 5.5%, and net operatine 
profit, excluding investment port ou 
appreciation or depreciation, was ue 

Admittedly 1957 was an extremely 0° 
insurance year while it was g00 
general business. I feel, however, ¢ 
the margin of profit in “normé al years 
is too thin to offset the severe loss® 
that we seem to be encountering with 
more and more frequency and still pt 
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vide the money to finance future growth. 

Do your agents or brokers materially 

aid or render substantial assistance in 
daims handling? Thirty-eight comp2aics 
said “Yes” and 42 “No,” 
“Traditionally the claim adjustment 
item of expense is grouped with loss 
payments and in many companies is 
regarded as untouchable by anyone not 
engaged full-time in claims settlement 
work. : 

I believe that this is an area where 
experienced and conscientious agents 
may function to the mutual benefit of 
company and themselves. By rendering 
genuine aid in the investigation and ad- 
justment of claims, a producer can help 
pare a company’s claim adjustment ex- 
pense. ; 

It occurs to me that this is a logical 
area for him to earn a claims or servic- 
ing allowance as some offset against the 
shrinking factor for straight production 
effort. This suggestion contemplates the 
bona fide expenditure of time and effort 
in thorough completion of the accident 
report, investigating the accident, locat- 
ing and interviewing witnesses, and in 
reducing travel time and expense of 
company adjusters. Happily it also 


B affords the producer his golden oppor- 


tunity to serve his client at a time of 
need. 
Distribution of Expense Portion of Dollar 

Broadly speaking, are you satisfied 
with the present distribution of the ex- 
pense portion of the premium dollar 
between company functions and agent 
or production functions? Here 16 said 
“Yes” and 56 “No.” 

Does your average agent merit the 
present rate of commission that your 
company pays? Twenty said “Yes” and 
49 “No.” 

The recorded replies speak for them- 
selves and the ground has been ade- 
quately covered in our analysis of the 
make-up of the premium dollar. IT can 
only add that some non-agency com- 
panies seem poised to enter the dwelling 
fire and extended coverage field of 
underwriting and introduce to it the 
same basic marketing techniques that 
have served them so well in the auto- 
mobile classes, 

Do you feel that your need for special 
agents’ or salaried field men’s services 
ls Increasing, stationary, or decreasing 
with each succeeding year? Fifty-six 
said increasing and only three decreasing. 
_lf we assume that the annual cost 
lor salary, employe henefits, and travel 
expenses is $10,000 for each special agent, 
then the 6,219 men engaged by the 
companies contributing to this survey 
represents an annual outlay of $62,190,- 
0. They are backed up by supervisory 
sales staffs that probably involve a larger 
budget than is indicated here. 

It is noteworthy that company man- 
agements seem strong in their conviction 
that the need for special agents’ services 
is steadily increasing. From my contacts 
with agents and brokers many have 
kiven me the impression that they feel 
Special agents are fully dispensable. 
While this admittedly represents the 
extremes of the two viewpoints, it is 
an area in which company and’ pro- 
ducer should be in complete accord. 
Several points of the premium dollar are 
channeled into this sales function and 
it would be regrettable not to see them 
electively spent. 

Sees Premium Collections by Companies 

I would venture the opinion that the 
oF is close at hand for the transfer to 
Pr company of the premium collection 
Netion on the personal lines of in- 
cca Chis would free salesmen from 
2 otra task, afford them more. time 
pe nen of additional business, 
’ linate the. substantial duplication 

etort that exists under the present 
arrangement. 
€ rapid increase in company-spon- 
ee cna financing plans. makes 
will a. term certainty that insurers 
collection Aol exclusive handling of the 
policies | —— The issuance of all 
mechanical” the companies, and by 
COliisacts: ! ee for the uncomplicated 
ofilifeate at e general use of renewal 
Dice > Ph all aid in our drive to 
ttativel justrance product more at- 
bast, y than has been possible in the 


sore 








The recorded replies to the survey 


would seem to point up two particularly FREE OFFICE SPACE 


f con To Active General Insurance Men in Congenial Midtown Life and 
ducers alike maintaining high caliber Health Insurance Office. You retain your present casualty markets. 
staffs. This can most readily be accom- Excellent assistance and lead system 
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important areas for action. I refer to 
the importance of companies and pro- 


plished by our adopting salary levels 
that are fully competitive with general 
industry and broader utilization of formal 











educational facilities where they are 
available. 


In my opinion it would profit the 
companies greatly to put only their best St. Paul Announces 


and most thoroughly trained men into Chan es in the Field 
the territory as field representatives or & ; 
special agents. Such men would be fully The St. Paul Fire and Marine an- 


qualified to render real assistance to ounces the following changes in its 
agents and brokers and perhaps stimulate td Etats 


their thinking towards new sales and bee : 

operational techniques, and in line with Florida : Fort Lauderdale, Robert P. 

the axiom that the best is always cheap- Mairs’ title has been changed from 

est, I would expect such a program to special agent to state agent; Jacksonville, 

ultimately reflect itself in a lowered State Agent R. W. Barrett has been 
i transferred from Columbia, S. C., to the 


“other production expense” figure. ¢ oT 
Our CPCU Society, drawing its mem- Jacksonville office; Tampa, State Agent 
Brown becomes manager for 


bers as it does from every phase of the A 


insurance process, has a wonderful op- Florida. ‘ 
portunity to provide the leadership in Louisiana: New Orleans, State Agent 


installing these and other changes that Carl J. Schumacher has been named 
are for the common good. We need only manager for the state. 

to somehow simultaneously kindle in South Carolina: Columbia, State Agent 
company and producer ranks the inspira- E. B. Sample will take over operation 
tion and resolve to join together as equal for the entire state. 


partners and with complete trust towards South Dakota: Aberdeen, State Agent 
attainment of these goals. Our joint H. W. Enger has been named manager 
survival may well depend on it. for the state. 



















THIS EMBLEM of 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP 





Helps to Win Insurance Clients 





Because — It identifies a world-wide insurance organization whose 
standing and reputation is second to none. This is confirmable through 
recognized sources of insurance information anywhere. 


Because — The Commercial Union Group, by fulfilling every obli- 
gation according to the letter and spirit of its policies, realistically 
demonstrates its Fair Business Practice. 


Because — The Commercial Union Group adheres steadfastly to 
sound financial practices that have gained for it the status of Un- 
questioned Financial Strength. 







Because — The Commercial Union Group’s Claims organiza- 
tion is located in principal cities nation-wide to effect settle- 
ments and pay losses promptly. 







Because — The Commercial Union Group is an 
insurance organization which believes that courtesy, 
consideration and helpfulness are the wellsprings 
of friendship. 
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QUEBEC CATASTROPHE SERVICE 


Company Men and Others Named to 
Committee; Manning Manager of 
Claim Service Organization 
Further appointments to the Quebec 
Provincial Catastrophe Claims Service 
Organization have been announced by 
W. H. Bell, Guardian-Caledonian Insur- 
ance Group, who is chairman of the 
Quebec catastrophe committee. This vir- 
tually completes both committees, which 
will have the responsibility of settling 
claims in any part of the Province where 

a catastrophe is considered to exist. 

The four company representatives, in- 
cluding Mr. Bell, to the Quebec Provin- 
cial Catastrophe Committee are: G. L. 
Armstrong, America Fore Loyalty M 
Armstrong, America Fore Loyalty Group; 
J. P. Gautier, Dominion of Canada 
General, and S. F. LeRiche, Independent 
Insurance Managers. Representative of 
the Canadian Underwriters Association 
is T. Hanson, who will also act as secre- 
tary of the claims office. In the event 
of a catastrophe, a representative of All 
Canada public relations committee will 
be named. 

Named to another segment of the 
committee are F. Goodger, Phoenix of 
Hartford, representing the Claims Man- 
agers Association; J. Fortin, Andrew 
Hamilton Montreal Limited, representing 
the Canadian Independent Adjusters’ 
Conference; J. C. Gavey, Underwriters’ 
Adjustment Bureau. No representative 
of the Canadian Federation of Insurance 
Agents has yet been nominated. 

N. H. Manning, agency superintendent 
of the Guardian-Caledonian Insurance 
Group, was previously named manager 
of the Catastrophe Claims Service 
Organization. W. Gallagher of Robert 
Hampson & Son Limited and M. W. 
Smith, of the Royal-Globe Insurance 
Group, have been named assistant man- 
agers. 

In addition, five superintendents have 
been appointed to the field force. These 
include L. A. Hylands, Yorkshire; H. G. 
Livingstone, Commerce General; R. 
Patry, Phoenix of London; L. S. Scott, 
Employers’ Liability, and D. A. Waugh, 
Dominion of Canada Insurance Co. 








Ohio Soon to Approve 


New Homeowners Form 


Robert K. Syfert, rating chief of the 
Ohio Insurance Department, told mem- 
bers of the Ohio Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents that a new type of 
Homeowners package policy had been 
filed with the Department and that its 
approval is “imminent.” 

The current automobile insurance sit- 
uation in Ohio is such, Mr. Syfert said, 
that a general rate increase seems in- 
evitable in the near future. He cited 
many facts, taken from a study made by 
his Department, supporting a need for 
such an increase. 





St. Paul Field Changes 


The St. Paul Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company makes the following an- 
nouncements : 

Nicholas R. Nelson has been trans- 
ferred from the company’s home office 
in St. Paul to the Illinois field as special 
agent to assistant State Agent Nelson 
Hagar, with headquarters at the Decatur 
office. 

Wade N. Downs, for the past five 
years in the engineering-audit division 
of the Saint Paul’s Columbia, S. C. office, 
has been transferred to the field as spe- 
cial agent to assist State Agent E. B. 
Sample of the Columbia office. 
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Zeller on Marine Freedom 
(Continued from Page 1) 


“Clearly, from the history of the legis- 
lation and from events which have trans- 
pired since, it was intended to put 
American marine underwriters in a posi- 
tion to compete more effectively with 
foreign markets. 

“In the interests of the continued 
well being and competitive vitality of 
the American market it is imperative 
that that position be preserved. In the 
months to come our collective duty is 
to demonstrate that fact to our national 
government with clarity and emphasis, 
as without this vitality we cannot effec- 
tively serve American foreign trade. 


Freedom to Maintain Flexibility 


“To date, the states uniformly have 
recognized the international character 
of marine insurance and the impractica- 
bility of subjecting it to any system of 
rating such as obtains in fire insurance 





FRANK B, ZELLER 
and related brz inches. This condition has 
given marine insurance in the United 


States the freedom necessary to main- 
tain the flexibility and competitive pos- 
ture which is so essential if we are to 
contribute to the national economy,” Mr. 
Zeller stressed. 

“This limited exemption also has per- 
mitted the formation of such organiza- 
tions as the American Hull Insurance 
Syndicate and the American Cargo War 
Risk Reinsurance Exchange, without 
which the American market would be 
infinitely less important as an interna- 
tional factor. However, the basic theory 
of American law must be borne in mind, 
namely, that free competition is desirable 
and anything which restrains competi- 
is undesirable. 


tion 
“Certain combinations of marine un- 
derwriters on the national level are 


permitted only because they make for 
more competition on the international 
level, the outstanding example being the 
Hull Syndicate. Even on the domestic 
level there can be no collaboration be- 
tween marine underwriters except in 
cases where reinsurance or coinsurance 
is involved. 

“American marine underwriters always 
have recognized the importance of com- 
pliance, not only with the letter but with 
the spirit of the law. They realize that 
the limited exemption from the anti- 
trust laws which they enjoy, carries 
with it responsibilities which they have 
sincerely endeavored to fulfill and indeed 
have fulfilled. Moreover, there can be 
no doubt that American marine under- 
writers are in sympathy with the laws 
under which they operate, and consider 
fair an open international competition, 
unimpeded by nationalistic restrictions, 
the best basis for them to serve the 
needs of American foreign trade. 

Barriers Source of Trouble 

“The barriers to such open interna- 
tional competition which have been set 
up by so many countries since the last 


war have been the subject of 
vigorous representations by our own 
Institute, both at home and abroad. 
These barriers continue to be a source 
of trouble but this market should con- 
tinue its endeavors against them if it is 
to remain faithful to its own principles. 
“In recent months others have under- 
taken to look forward and venture their 
predictions. Generally they share my 
confidence in the continued growth of 
the American marine insurance market, 
in an environment of nz itionz il economic 
strength and a steadily rising stake in 
world commerce. While the fulfillment 
of that future rests to a degree on the 
course of events beyond our control as 
marine underwriters, it nevertheless is 
largely in the hands of those present. 


world 


“Furthermore, our optimism will be 
more fully justified if the industry as a 
whole has the wisdom to preserve the 
traditional worldwide position of ocean 
marine insurance as a separate and dis- 
tinct part of the international insurance 
world rather than as a departmentalized 
operation in a domestic context.” 


Keep Close Watch on Underwriting 


The speaker said that his “principal 
concern is with the future of the market 
as a whole but I am firmly convinced 
that the future success of the individual 
components of the market will be in 
direct ratio to their wisdom in preserv- 
ing and in some cases restoring all that 
is best in the pattern and the traditions 
of the past.” 


ee 


He emphasized the need for “meticy. 
lous attention to underwriting, with the 
underwriting mind always in control of 
production.” Of marine insurance, Mr 
Zeller said there is “no other branch 
of the business where there are so many 
pitfalls and quicksands to trap unwary 
feet or where competition can be go 
sobering and influencing a factor. 

“The fact remains, however, _ tha 
worldwide marine rates are gov erned by 
international competition against under- 
writers who for the most part are 
favored by a lower expense ratio. There. 
fore, unless companies in this market 
can ‘support a very high permissible loss 
ratio there is no reasonable expectancy 
of long term profit. 

“Except for the few 


limited areas 





Met US KEEP Tae 


THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Families get together every 
year and give thanks. It’s an 
American custom we all love 
—from grandma and grandpa 
down to the little girl who sits 
up high at the table on a dic- 
tionary. 

Family life is such a pre- 
cious part of peace. But like 
so many things we give thanks 
for, peace doesn’t come easy. 
Peace costs money. 


Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals. 


Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner 
in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power. 

The chart below shows how 
the Bonds you buy wil! earn 
money for you. But the most 
important thing they earn is 
peace. They help us keep the 
things worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you buy- 
ing as many Bonds as you 
might? 





HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E BONDS 


(in just 8 years, 11 months) 








If you .| $2,500 | $5,000 | $10,000 
each week, | gars | soso | $18.75 














This shows only a few examples. You 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by 
Payroll Savings or where you bank. 
Start your program now! 














HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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permitted by the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920 success must be achieved through 
he application of the underwriting 
ibility and underwriting traditions of 
the individual office, something which 
is acquired only by the mellowing in- 
juence of time.” 
President Pease Presides 


Madoe M. Pease, president of the 
institute, in introducing Mr. Zeller, re- 
erred to the numerous executive posi- 
jons which the speaker has held in 
industry organizations. Included among 
hese is the chairmanship of the In- 
titute’s nucleonics committee. In con- 
section with the problems associated 
vith insurance of nuclear powered ships, 
Mr. Zeller discussed the danger of 
‘over-simplification of the insurance 
problem involved.” 

He referred to the fact that shore- 
hased reactors tend to be located in 
ess densely populated areas whereas 
vaterborne reactors would enter heavily 
populated areas and would be exposed 
‘othe risk of collision with other vessels. 
He said “there exists considerable room 
jor differences of opinion” regarding 
the risks. ; 

Mr, Zeller indicated that the insurance 
industry “in a gratifying atmosphere of 
mutual cooperation between marine and 
non-marine interests” anticipates finding 
before the next session of Congress a 
proposed solution for providing coverage 
for nuclear powered ships. He said “the 
solution may be applicable only to 
American controlled tonnage. 

“yy > hes © ae soa ss.” } Ided 

Under these circumstances,” he added, 
‘it appears probable that the other in- 
surance markets of the world, to the 
extent that they participate in such 
tonnage, will naturally have to adapt 
their coverage to the same patterns of 

; : : 
American needs and _ requirements.’ 
When other countries construct their 
own tonnage, he thought “the insurance 
pattern which will be created to serve 
their national interests may be at vari- 
ance with our own. 






















Cooperation of Marine and 
Non-Marine Interests 


“Our government is looking to the 
American insurance world, both marine 
and non-marine, to provide an insurance 
pattern which would fit not only the 
N Savannah, the worldwide fore- 
tumner of nuclear powered propulsion 
as applied to commercial vessels, but also 
those units which inevitably will follow 
later. It is only natural that the Mari- 
tme Administration, because of the 
nature of this development and our 
traditionally close association with that 
body, should look to our Institute to 
act as the amalgam and catalyst to bring 
about the desired results, for which we 
have felt highly complimented and ap- 
Preciative. This end result, I am happy 
to report, currently shows promise of 
being brought about in a gratifying 
atmosphere of mutual cooperation: be- 
‘ween marine and non-marine interests. 
It would be premature and inadvis- 
able for me to venture any predictions 
4s to the character of the pattern to be 
treated,” Mr, Zeller stated. “We are 
conscious however, of a deadline for 
being well on the road to accomplish- 
ment and it is reasonable to anticipate 
Concrete developments at an early date, 
certainly before the next session of the 
ongress convenes. 

uch a pattern will of necessity re- 
oh our national problems and_ the 
a our government in requiring 
— nl Protection for third parties who 
neril suffer as the result of a nuclear 
aig? and hence perhaps be applicable 
Unde to pimerican controlled tonnage. 
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they Botte — to the extent pi 
naturally hoes e in such tonnage, will 
tothe « lave to adapt their coverage 
and ~The patterns of American needs 
other aiuirements. However, when the 
of fr aritime nations reach the point 


neing such construction into bein 
'nder their ; bret 






own respective flags, the 





insurance pattern which will be created 
to serve their national interests may be 
at variance with our own. 

“Therefore, in the preservation of our 
steadily growing participation in the in- 
surance of world tonnage it is vital that 
we keep ourselves in the fluid position 
necessary to enable us in turn to partici- 
pate in the insurance of other than 
American controlled tonnage, even 
though the basis of coverage and the 
distribution of the liabilities involved 
may be at variance with the pattern 
established to serve our own particular 
needs.” 


L. A. Vincent Address 


(Continued from Page 23) 


gates and pays losses. It also consults 
with insurance buyers and member com- 
panies on construction and maintenance 
of facilities that are to be insured and 
maintains a close relationship with other 
companies and government agencies, The 
Nuclear Energy Property Insurance 
Association at the present time has a 
capacity of about $58,000,000 and a mem- 
bership of 189 stock companies. 
Underwriting experience of fire in- 
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Attention-getting advertisements, 
like those above—appearing as full 
pages in The Saturday Evening 
Post—urge the reader to consult 
his local independent agent or 


broker for sound advice about 


adequate protection. 


Thus, Great American’s national 
advertising is helping to pave the 
way for producers to sell needed 
coverage to under-insured cus- 
tomers and prospects. 
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surance companies has continued its ad- 
verse trend. The stock fife insurance 
business reported an underwriting profit 
of 2.5% in 1955. This dropped to an 
underwriting loss of 3.4% in 1956. The 
underwriting loss increased the follow- 
ing year to 5.5%. 

Many factors have combined to pro- 
duce the unfortunate results of the past 
few years. One has been the steadily 
rising fire loss in the United States. In 
1956 the aggregate property loss was 
$989,000,000. The following year this 
aggregate property loss reached an all- 
time high of $1,023,000,000. Another 
factor to be considered has been the 
inflationary trend in the post-war years. 
As this trend has continued the com- 
panies expense of operation has been 
subjected to the same rising costs that 
have affected the entire economy. 


Insurance to Value 


In 1956 evidence strongly pointed to 
the fact that many policyholders were 
not carrying insurance to value. Loss 
adjustments indicated that policyholders 
had overlooked the fact that rising costs 
had affected the insurable value of their 
property. The capital stock fire insur- 
ance business through the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters initiated a 
campaign to call to the attention of the 
insuring public the need for a review of 
insurance requirements in the light of 
the current economy. 

For 13 weeks radio and television spot 
announcements called to the attention of 
the public the need for adequate in- 
surance. Insurance companies and their 
agents cooperated wholeheartedly in this 
effort. Lending institutions such as 
banks, life insurance companies and sav- 
ings and loan associations, realizing that 
insurance to value was a financial bul- 
wark for their borrowers in the event 
of loss, added their support to the cam- 
paign. Although the actual time of the 
radio and television advertising cam- 
paign was only 13 weeks the impetus of 
the program has continued for more than 
a year. 

Operating Problems 


Within the business new and broader 
forms of coverage have brought about 
a consolidation of operations that pre- 
viously had been separate functions. The 
development of package policies, for 
example, with their combinations of cov- 
erages extending through the field of 
fire insurance into the field of casualty 
insurance have brought with them new 
problems. These separate functions, 
whether they were in separate companies 
or departments of companies, had fol- 
lowed methods and procedures particu- 
larly suited to their own special field. 
Over-all production, underwriting and 
adjustment operations required reap- 
praisal with the advent of multiple line 
underwriting. 

Stock fire insurance companies through 
membership in the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters are continuing their 
study of large individual losses. In 
1957 five hundred and five losses of 
$100,000 or more aggregated $144,500,000. 
Since in some cases individual fires 
produced losses far exceeding those 
arising from wide-spread catastrophe, it 
is understandable that all companies are 
concerned with ascertaining the factors 
which are involved in the development 
of small fires into large ones. 


Services to the Public 


The fire insurance business has con- 
tinued its efforts in the field of fire 
safety confirmed in the belief that a 
loss of 11,300 lives from a fire and a 
property loss of more than a billion 
dollars is largely the result of human 
carelessness. Fire insurance companies 
continue to urge, stimulate and promote 
the cause of fire prevention at home and 
in industry. There is a constant re- 
search not only into the cause of fire 
but into the characteristics of new ma- 
terials and metals which play a promi- 
nent part in the technological advances 
of this age. This activity in the field 
of research, fire prevention engineering 
and the promotion of fire safety are a 
part of the never ending fight to control 
the ravages of fire. 
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Van Hoven on Insurers’ Preparation 


For Aviation Risks in the Jet Age 


usu- 
Western Hemisphere 


Woodrow J. Van Hoven, vice president 
of United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc. in New York City, spoke on avia- 
tion insurance in the jet age when he 
addressed the seventh Hemispheric In- 
surance Conference this week at Caracas, 
Venezuela. He observed that the day 
of jet transport deliveries to scheduled 
airlines in the Western Hemisphere ‘has 
now arrived. Years of preparation for 
this event are at last being put to the 
test of practical application, he said. 
Time, in the form of operating experi- 
ence, will prove the soundness of the 
preparations by each segment of the 
aviation industry having a part in this 
new development. 

Aviation insurers, financial organiza- 
tions, airport authorities, aircraft man- 
ufacturers, parts manufacturers, regula- 
tory authorities, safety organizations and 
many others along with the airlines have 
had to evaluate and prepare their or- 
ganizations in anticipation of the re- 
quirements of jet transport operations, 
Mr. Van Hoven told the Conference. 

“The preparation of aviation insurers 
consisted not only of developing insur- 
ance facilities but also of acquiring un- 
derwriting knowledge concerning the 
requirements of aircraft manufacturers, 
parts manufacturers, airport authorities 
and_ servicing organizations as well as 
airlines, so that these insurance facilities 
might be used in the best interest of 
the insurance and aviation industries,” 
he said. 


Proper Spread of Risk Slow 


“A catastrophic loss always has its ef- 
fect on insurance but even more so 
during the period of introduction of new 
equipment when spread of risk is at a 
minimum, thereby making the peaks of 
exposure more evident. Although there 
are 340 jet transports on order by 
Western Hemisphere airlines for deliv- 
ery by 1961, it is estimated that delivery 
will be 13 in 1958, 81 in 1959, 230 in 
1960 and 16 in 1961. 

“Therefore, annual premium may be 
earned in 1959 and 1960 on an average 
of only 53 and 209, respectively, and each 
insurer will provide insurance on only 
a portion of these. Proper spread of risk 
will be slow in developing because of the 
fact that one jet transport is able to 
carry three times the number of passen- 
gers in a year that the largest previous 
type airline aircraft could carry. 

“In addition to the catastrophe haz- 
ard and lack of spread, experience has 
taught us there is a higher loss fre- 
quency per unit at risk during periods 
of introduction of new models. It takes 
considerable time, and in some cases 
years, to correct minor design and me- 
chanical errors and develop the proper 
operating skills. 


Underestimating Proper Premium 


“Underestimating the amount of pre- 
mium necessary to offset total losses is 
one of the major contributing factors to 
the unsatisfactory underwriting results 
of aviation insurance in recent year. 
It is unforunate that aviation insurers 
do not enter the jet age under healthier 
conditions that would help the long- 
term figures in the event any of the 
next few years are unsatisfactory. It 
is even possible there could be a reduc- 
tion in available insurance market just 
when it is most needed,” Mr. Van Hoven 
warned. 

“Concurrent in introduction with the 
pure jet transport is the American man- 
ufactured turboprop transport. Its prin- 
cipal difference is the application of tur- 
bine engine power through the use of 
propellers. Other differences are less 





cruising altitude and, 
size. 
on order from American 
manufacturers 368 turbo- 
prop transports for delivery by 1961. 
“Although they do not have some of 
the engine and operational characteris- 
tics of pure jet transports they will have 
to go through the same period of correc- 
tion of minor design and mechanical 
errors and development of operating 
skills which has been difficult in the 
past. 


speed, lower c 
ally, smaller 
airlines have 
and British 


Handling Engine Claims 


“One approach to handling engine 
claims in all risks policy is with an 
exclusion in regard to damage to the 
engines and then setting forth the named 
perils of normal loss as exteptions to 
the exclusion. Along with this, the use 
of a high deductible per engine may 
help underwriters avoid becoming in- 
volved in losses that are normal wear 
and tear and in an operational expense 


rather than an insurable item of the 
airline. 
“Well thought out wording is most 


important to provide the coverage in- 
tended in a manner clear to all. Not 
having clear wording or previous experi- 
ence in loss adjustment on similar sub- 


ject matter’ could lead to much mis- 
understanding and ill will between in- 


sured and insurer. Both parties must be 
sure of their intent prior to the inception 
of the insurance and the policy wording 
and rates developed accordingly. 

“The introduction of pure jet and 
turboprop transports has had a drastic 
effect on the market value of other air- 
craft. Many transport aircraft now have 
a market value of less than half of that 
of one year ago and their prices still are 
continuing to decrease. Under these con- 
ditions the valued form of policy is not 
advisable and aviation underwriters must 
keep right up to date on the current 
market value of all aircraft in order not 


to over insure,” Mr. Van Hoven stated. 
Benefits of Conference 
“With the delivery of pure jet trans- 


ports taking place in the United States 
first, Latin American insurers still have 
a limited time of prepare themselves. and 
if our experience is of any value to them, 
we will gladly discuss the subject in 
general. Meetings such as this are the 
very thing that will create mutual con- 
fidence and a better understanding of 
each others basic insurance procedures 
such as national laws, reserves, taxes and 


currency. With these understood by all 
in advance, it will leave only the prob- 
lems of aviation to cope with when the 
time comes for closer cooperation. 

“Major airlines operate on an inter- 
national basis. International cooperation 
among insurers can be of invaluable help 
in the interpretation of national liability 
laws, proper procedure for the handling 
of third party claims, and assistance 
determining the best available repair fa- 
cilities. The problems of assumption of 
liability under purchase contracts, inter- 
line agreements, maintenance contracts 
and the requirements of financial organi- 
zations must be understood,” Mr. Van 
Hoven stated. 

“About the time we learn to live with 
the jet transport, we will be starting to 
concern ourselves with multi-turbine 
helicopter transports and other forms of 
vertical lift aircraft. These will be nec- 
essary to minimize ground travel time to 
and from major airports which will be 
made more conspicuous by the reduction 
in air travel time with jets. Following 
the age of short haul vertical lift aircraft 
we will go into the super-sonic and nu- 
clear power transport age.” 





AUTO CLAIMS ASSN. MEETS 

The Automobile Claims Association of 
New York held its November luncheon 
meeting Tuesday at DePalma’s Restau- 
rant. There was an open discussion of 
several leading loss problems. Vice Pres- 
ident Mario R. Cacace, American Plan 
Corp., presided in the absence, due to 
illness, of President Walter Schaefer, 
Sun Insurance Office. 





BALLING MANAGEMENT PRES. 

Roy A. Balling, insurance manager of 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., has been named 
president of the Southern California 
Chapter, American Society of Insurance 
Management, to fill the unexpired term 
made vacant by the resignation of Wil- 
liam E. Reimer, assistant insurance man- 
ager of Carnation Co. 
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Stern N. J. Deputy 
Succeeding McNicholas 


Deputy Insurance Commissioner T. A 
MecNicholas of New Jersey has aske 
to be relieved of his post as Deputy 
and to return to his former position as 


chief examiner, on the advice of his 
physician. Mr. MecNicholas recently re- 
turned to the Department following ; 


mild coronary condition, 
Lawrence E. Stern of 
has been named Deputy Commissione 
effective November 28. He has beer 
the Deputy Attorney General assigne 
to the Department of Banking and In- 
surance for more than two years. 
was previously legal assistant to Judge 
John Rigelow of_ the Appelate Divisio 
of the Superior Court. He is a graduatq 
of Yale and Columbia Law School. 
Herman Hannsler has been name 
chief of the license division of the Insur- 
ance Bureau. He has been an examiner] 


Jersey City 


Byrne Calls for Freedom in Insurance 


Long known as an advocate of free- 
dom in international markets for placing 
Byrne, 


ocean marine insurance, John T. 

chairman of Talbot, Bird & Co., and 
representative of the Association of 
Marine Underwriters of the United 


States, addressed the Hemispheric Insur- 
ance Conference at Caracas, Venezuela. 
His paper reiterated American marine 
underwriters’ belief in the principle of 
Freedom of Insurance. Entitled “The 
Meaning of Freedom,” it emphasized 
the benefits implicit in keeping insurance 
in the hands of the private insurance 
industry, in avoidance of restrictive na- 
tional laws which tend to limit the plac- 
ing of transport insurance to local mar- 
kets, and in maintenance of open inter- 
national competition for transport risks. 

Mr. Byrne stressed that the strength 
of the international private insurance 
industry depends upon the active support 
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by all national delegations of these three 
objectives, Defining “freedom” he state! 
that “it is the freedom to retain our 
private initiative, freedom to maintain 
our unique character as a_ truly inter 
national industry, and freedom to com: 
pete and to offer our service of  pro- 
tection everywhere in the world. Collec- 
tively, our strength ensures the pro: 
gressive and constructive growth ©! 
peaceful world commerce. 

“We wish to emphasize that the lead- 
ing international economic organizations 
(viz., the Economic and Social Counc! 
of the United Nations, the International 
Chamber of Commerce, the Interné ational 
Union of Marine Insurance, and_ the 
Inter-American Council of Commertt 
and Production) ‘have recorded their sup 
port of freedom of transport insurance 
It is, therefore, our feeling that the 
Three Freedoms should also have the 
continued support of this Hemisphert 
Conference. 

“There are those who might say t! 
the thesis of these ideas are an invasio! 
of sovereign national rights. Or the’ 
may say that restrictive measures a 
necessary to protect an undeveloped do- 
mestic industry from the competition af 
major established markets. Or they m@ 
argue that shortage of foreign exchange 
requires ‘temporary’ restrictive measures 
However appealing these arguments may 
be, they do not lend constructive supp" 
to ‘the broad purposes of this Conferencé 
and, in fact, they cannot be support 
substantially by economic logic. 

“Insofar as sovereign rights af 
cerned, note that the availability 
foreign capital and technical ability mace 
possible by entry of an admitted aa 
pany supports the sovereign interes 7 
of a country. Furthermore, it assis 
the development of domestic commer’ 
and industry of a nation by offeriné 
protection at internationally competittv 
rates. This serves to free domestic od 
ital to concentrate on those_ things ek 
have the highest priority for natio 
development.” 
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Industry Presents United Front in 
Its Itresponsible Motorist Program 


Major Trade Associations Representing 532 Companies Agree 
on Specific Proposals for Action or Legislation in Traffic 


Safety, Financial Responsibility, Insurance Coverage 


The three principal trade associations 
of the automobile insurance business— 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 

icholas™ panies and National Association of In- 


er T. Aig dependent Insurers — made insurance 
is asked history on November 20 when a joint 
Deputy committee of nine company executives, 
SION aS three from each association, announced 
» of his z E grat 
ntly reg at an industry luncheon at New York’s 
owing ag Bankers Club that agreement had been 





reached on details of a broad program 
tomeet the problem of the irresponsible 
motorist. 

This program, it was pointed out, in- 
cludes specific proposals for action or 
legislation in the three areas of traffic 
safety, financial responsibility and insur- 
ance coverage. This is, in fact, a long 
range program, representing the best 
thinking of industry leaders who have 
given months of study to the problem. 
It is not designed for countrywide adop- 
tion at one fell swoop but rather will 
be applied to a given state (such as 
measures to strengthen financial respon- 
sibility laws) where and when needed. 
The fact that the three segments of 
the business are presenting a united 
front in releasing this program as their 
joint product gives it added significance, 
plus the fact that the 532 member com- 
panies of these groups do 79% of the 
automobile liability insurance business in 
the United States. 
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f pro: ee ; : 
lt Members of the joint committee in- 
CollecH : : 

6 ah clude James M. Crawford, Indemnity 
ao Insurance Co, of North America; Man- 


nng W. Heard, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity; J. W. Joanis, Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty; Carl L. Kirk, Zurich; 
George H. Kline, Allstate; Thomas C. 
Morrill, State Farm Mutual; Franklin 
|. Marryott, Liberty Mutual; Edward 
J. O’Brien, Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty, and Lee Oliver, Employers’ Group 
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mmerce I 
pir stp: of Boston. Operating on a_ rotating 
urance chairman basis, the chairman at the 
‘at the luncheon was Thomas Morrill. 
wath 
be the Traffic Safety Proposals 
spheric r Bye 

_Nine specific proposals are set forth 
ay that m the report to improve the qualifica- 
ivasiongg “0S Of motorists and to remove from 


the highway those who are unqualified. 








ir they é 
res are They are as follows: More effective 
ved doy “Mlorcement of motor vehicle laws, chem- 
tion olf (al tests for intoxication, no-fix traffic 








tickets, point system of driver control, 
driver education, tighter licensing re- 
Wirements for youthful drivers, re- 
‘xamination of drivers, pedestrian con- 
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suppor! - and sanctions on habitual users of 
erence “cohol and narcotics, 
ported le joint committee’s safety program, 
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ity 0! {0 operate a car but becomes mentally 
y mad Pepared to assume this responsibility. 
| com “t provides for the positive controls, 
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Mp indicated, so that should he fail 
ou comply _ With this responsibility, 
Nshment is certain. 
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Broadening of Financial 
Responsibility Laws 








eal to financial responsibility, the pro- 
ry calls for a substantial broadening 
€ scope and application of existing 





laws. It was the industry’s opinion, as 
represented by the trade associations 
participating in this program, that the 
problem created by irresponsible motor- 
ists can be met by the measures recom- 
mended as follows: 

Making such responsibility laws 
applicable to all accidents resulting in 
property damage of $50 or more (as well 
as to all accidents resulting in bodily 
injury or death). 

2. Providing for suspension of both 
the license and registrations of both the 
owner and opérator of an_ uninsured 
vehicle involved in an accident or in 
a serious traffic violation, if the require- 
ments of the law are not met. 

3. Making it applicable to convictions 
of all moving traffic violations, (This 
is an entirely new requirement). 

4. Making it applicable in other states 
on a reciprocal basis. 

The purpose of the financial respon- 
sibility law is accomplished through 
sanctions against irresponsible motorists 
by: z 

1. Providing for impoundment of un- 
insured motor vehicles involved in acci- 
dents. 

2. Requiring uninsured motorists in- 
volved in accidents to deposit a minimum 
of $500 as security. (Now only in effect 
in New Hampshire.) 

3. Requiring security to remain on de- 
posit for a minimum of two years, and 
by providing for suspension for at least 
two years where security is not deposited 
and claims are not settled. 

4. Requiring an uninsured motorist 
convicted of any moving traffic offense 
to obtain insurance, and, upon a second 
conviction, to maintain insurance (or 
other proof of financial responsibility) 
for five years. 

5. Requiring the owner and operator 

(Continued on Page 42) 


Employers Re. Earned 
$3.02 a Share for 9 Mos. 

$2,618,454 ADDED TO SURPLUS 

Underwriting Profit of $1,387,784 Made 


on Net Premium Volume of $22,986,838 
for Nine Months 








In an impressive report on its opera- 
tions for the first nine months of 1958 
the Employers Reinsurance of Kansas 
City indicates that its net earnings after 
taxes as of September 30 were $1,809,316 
compared with $1,715,160 for the same 
period of 1957. Net earnings per share 
after taxes were $3.02, an encouraging 
gain over $2.86 per share reported for 
the 1957 period. 

Net premiums written up to October 1 
amounted to $22,986,838 compared with 
$20,045,002 for the first nine months of 
1957. On this volume the net under- 
writing gain was $1,387,784. only slightly 
below the 1957 figure of $1,570,026. Net 
investment earnings for the 1958 period 
were $1,273,391 compared with $1,111,400 
a year ago. 

One of the best evidences of the Em- 
ployers’ healthy growth so far this year 
is the net addition to its surplus of 
$2,618,454 (as of September 30) in con- 
trast to the 1957 figure of $188.090. This 
brought the surplus up to $16,688,123 
which, with $3,000,000 capital, gave a sur- 
plus to policyholders on September 30 
of $19,688,123. 

Total assets were up to $75,226,599 com- 
pared with $70,601,597 as of last Decem- 
ber 31. In this nine month period cash 
in banks and on hand decreased by 
$742,602, bond holdings were increased by 
$900,385. stock holdings were swelled by 
$2,911,094, and other assets were up 
$1,556,125. 

Cash dividends paid in the first nine 
months totaled $690,000 compared with 
$600,000 for the same period of 1957, 


Auto P.D. Rates in Mass. 


New automobile property damage lia- 
bility insurance rates for 1959 in Massa- 
chusetts were announced November 13 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters on behalf of its member 
and subscriber companies. 

The continuance of the upward trend 
in the average cost of incurred claims 
for P.D. liability has resulted in rate 
increases, producing an average state- 
wide rise of 0.3% for private passenger 
cars, 18% for commercial cars, 25% for 
public livery and taxicabs, and 17.2% 
for garage and dealer risks which are 
rated on a plate basis. 

The revisions apply to rates for basic 
limits coverage, which means protection 
up to $5,000 per accident. 
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A. M. Slawsby Says His 
Error Is Immaterial 


IN REPLY TO WM. LESLIE, JR. 





Says There Must Either Be Redundancy 
in Class 1 Rates or Class 2 Owner Isn’t 
Paying Own Share of Losses 





Admitting an error of fact in his Cali- 
fornia address on rate making practices, 
Archie M. Slawsby of Nashua, N. H., 
president, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, insists his basic contention 
still stands. In a letter to William Les- 
lie, Jr., general manager, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters, who had 
pointed out the error in the address, Mr. 
Slawsby said: “I plead guilty to over 
simplification. I did make an error and 
freely admit it. 

“My basic contention still stands un- 
questioned! Under bureau-promulgated 
rates for agency companies in many 
territories, there must either be a re- 
dundancy in Class 1 rates or the Class 2 
owner generally is not paying his full 
share of the losses which are directly 
attributable to his car exposure. 

“So long as these conditions prevail, 
agency companies and their producers 
will have difficulty securing and keeping 
their fair share of the good automobile 
business. This basic disadvantage will 
not yield to the temporary expediency 
of commission cutting. 

“The ‘aside’ on which I erred was 
definitely just that—an ‘aside.’ Lest our 
combined readership be distracted from 
the main stream of my reasoning be- 
cause of this error in fact, I think it 
important that we call attention to the 
main argument again. I am still con- 
vinced that the problem is basically a 
rating problem,” Mr. Slawsby asserted. 
“Tt is not an expense problem as many 
in company ranks contend. How else 
could one explain the fact that certain 
specialty companies undersell us in cer- 
tain territories by more than the amount 
which the commission paid to the inde- 
pendent insurance producer would be? 
These specialty companies do have sell- 
ing costs, policy writing costs, collection 
costs, advertising costs and other costs 
for services which I, as an independent 
insurance agent, provide to earn my 
commission.” 

In his California address Mr, Slawsby 
said: “Few companies and certainly no 
bureaus, keep records of auto premiums 
by class and losses by classification. 
The premiums are accounted for and the 
losses are too, but division of premiums 
and losses by classification are non- 
existent.” 

This was an error Mr. Slawsby says. 
The National Association of Insurance 
Agents’ president concluded his letter to 
Mr. Leslie by explaining: “My accusa- 
tion of non-record keeping was far more 
serious, from the welt it raised, then I 
meant it to be. My error of fact is as 
immaterial to my argument as the color 
of paint on a weather vane is to the 
strength of the building structure on 
which it stands! 

“In closing I want to reassure you, 
Bill, that I am completely dedicated to 
the furtherance of our common good.” 





Aetna C. & S. Advances 
Shaw to Assistant Secretary 


Curtis K. Shaw has been appointed 
assistant secretary, fidelity and surety 
department, of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety. Mr. Shaw, whose appointment 
is effective December 1, has served for 
14 years as bonding superintendent at 
the company’s Hartford office. 

He joined Aetna Casualty in 1932 and 
after some years as a home office under- 
writer was transferred to the field. He 
subsequently served as superintendent 
of the bond department at Grand Rapids 
and Bridgeport before returning to 
Hartford. ; 

An associate member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, Mr. Shaw is 
a director of the Connecticut Road 
Builders Association, the first person 
outside the construction field to be ac- 
corded this honor. 
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Picture of The Unauthorized Market 
Given by E.L. Clark and D. V. Palmer 


Despite Lloyd’s Reputation and Capacity Buyers Are Asked 
Examine American Market First; Warned About Abuses 
by Unlicensed Domestic “Insurers” 


business in classes when there is enough 


Chicago, November 19—A_ thorough 
premiu'n income from insuring that class 


description of the “Unauthorized” insur- 
ance market was given for buyers here 
this morning in two talks, given by 
Ernest L. Clark, president, Corporate 
Advisors, Inc., New York and formerly 
insurance manager for J. C. Penney 
Co., and David V. Palmer, vice president, 
Lumley Dennant & Co., Inc. 

Mr. Clark explained the significance 
of this market to the buyer and told 
how and when it should be used and 
why it is so important. Mr. Palmer pre- 
sented the “why” and the “how” of the 
non-admitted market as it is also known. 

Mr. Palmer stated that in any given 
state an authorized insurer is one li- 
censed by that state to write insurance 
in that state in accordance with rates 
and forms filed with the state authority. 
Any other carrier in the world not so 
licensed is, by definition, unauthorized 
in that state. 

There are some 300 unauthorized in- 
surers active in the United States. He 
split the unauthorized market into four 
groups as follows 1—Lloyd’s (licensed 
only in Kentucky and Illinois). 2—Brit- 
ish companies writing a dollar account. 
3—Domestic (U. companies licensed 
in one state but developing business in 
all other states). 4 Foreign insurers 
(Algerian, French, Dutch, Scandinavian, 
Canadian, Mexican and South Ameri- 
can who have corresponding arrange- 
ments with agencies in this country). 

Of these markets, of course, Lloyd’s is 
the outstanding one for its reputation 
for stability and immense capacity. How- 
ever, Mr. Palmer indicated that the bad 
reputation given to unauthorized or non- 
admitted markets stems mainly from 
“fast-buck” merchants in third category, 
the Domestic. Very few of these com- 
panies are stable, he said. “They spring 
up like mushrooms and operate on the 
totally abortive theory that if you write 
enough of anything, however bad, you 
are bound to make money.” 


For Lloyd’s Read “Company” 


Even worse, Mr. Palmer explained how 
these outfits “let their producers and 
assureds linger with the impression that 
the coverage was effected with Lloyd’s.” 
Mr. Palmer told the buyers he has seen 
documents with the word LLOYD’S 
in half-inch lettering and a small in- 
decipherable rubber stamp in a remote 
corner, saying, “wherever the word 
Lloyd’s appears, read, ‘Companies.’” 

Mr. Palmer explained how access can 
be obtained to the London market; How 
access to Lloyd’s and the British and 
European companies operating in Lon- 
don can only be obtained through a 
Lloyd’s broker. There are three normal 
channels to link the buyer here with 
the broker in London. He listed them 
simply as follows: 

a. “Through your own broker to the 
U. S. affiliate offices of Lloyd’s brokers. 
b. Through your own broker directly to 
the Lloyd’s broker if your broker has 
such a connection. c. Finally, direct from 
the assured to the broker in London. 
There are many pitfalls to this proce- 
dure and it is not widely used.” 


Remarks by Ernest Clark 


Mr. Clark said that among many rea- 
sons why insurance obtainable abroad 
is not available in the market is the 
difference of underwriting philosophy. 
“The American underwriter follows the 
basic underwriting policy of writing a 
class of business. Each type of risk that 
he writes must be part of certain basic 
classes of risks. Then he will only write 


to pay the possible loss from the causes 
insured. 

“The foreign underwriter is interested 
in writing business and is not insistent 
that each class of risk produce its own 
premium, so long as the general business 
written enables the underwriter to show 
profit on total operations. 

“Lloyd’s are in a position to assume 
hazardous and large risks because, under 
their method of operation, every dollar 
of insurance risk assumed is broken 
down to very small pieces. If every 
Lloyd’s underwriter participated in a risk 
every dollar of liability assumed would 
be cut into approximately 4,000 pieces. 
Thus, the amount of risk assumed by 
one individual underwriter is very small. 
By writing a large volume of business 
no individual underwriter would be hit 
seriously financially by a bad loss of one 
portion of business.” 


Lloyd’s Big Role in U. S. 


Under the American method, Mr. 
Clark said, it would not be possible to 
break down an individual risk to minute 
proportions and spread it among many 
different underwriters. He remarked: 
“It must always be remembered that 
Lloyd’s is the protection behind the 
protection of all insurance written in 
the United States. It is doubtful whether 
there is a cent of premium paid in the 
United States that some minute portion 
of that premium does not finally end 


up in the hands of a Lloyd’s underwriter. 
American companies insure a portion of 
the amount they write with other car- 
riers, usually American re-insurance car- 
riers, and these carriers in turn re-in- 
sure themselves under reinsurance con- 
tracts at Lloyd’s. Almost every carrier 
in America, no matter what type, carries 
on excess catastrophe coverage which 
usually ends up at Lloyd’s. So Lloyd’s 
is a market on which all American in- 
surance depends.” 


Examine American Market First 


Mr. Clark showed he understood how 
a buyer will uncover sensitive points in 
the corporate insurance program that are 
not insured against under the standard 
forms of insurance usually carried. How- 
ever, he stressed that the buyer’s first 
move should be to approach the Ameri- 
can carriers already on the corporation’s 
insurance. He described coverages de- 
veloped in recent years by the American 
market, previously written only through 
Lloyd’s. 

“With the amount of competition 
among companies today here in Amer- 
ica,” he remarked, “a great deal can be 
done to overcome many restrictions or 
hurdles that have been placed in the 
insurance buyer’s way to protecting his 
corporation’s interests. Too often an un- 
derwriter will stand with this rule book 
clasped in his arms like Moses with the 
Ten Commandments and say such a 
thing cannot be done, when another un- 
derwriter with ingenuity can show a 
method by which it can be done.” 


Lloyd’s Has a Limit 


The speaker also issued further valu- 
able advice to his buyer listeners: “Con- 
trary to the ideas some people seem to 
have,” he said, “there is a definite limit 
to the amount of insurance that Lloyd’s 
underwriters can write, and when this 
limit is reached the various other mar- 
kets, such as other English companies 
or other foreign companies, must be 
used. Your Lloyd’s broker can only tell 
after circulating the Lloyd’s underwriters 
market, just what the limit of this ca- 





Henderson Sees Surety Cos. in Major 


Role in Preventing Employe Dishonesty 


James M. Henderson, vice president 
of Fidelity & Deposit in charge of New 
York operations, made an outstanding 
contribution to industry in general in 
his platform appearance November 12 
at the evening seminar of American 
Management Association on “Internal 
Controls for Discovering and Preventing 
Fraud.” Mr. Henderson was the wind-up 
speaker in a series of four sessions de- 
voted to this problem and it gave him 
the welcome opportunity to present “The 
Role of the Surety Company” along with 
his view on “Management’s Responsi- 
bility,” and “The Necessity for Prosecu- 
tion,” 

Chairman of the workshop was Henry 
P. Hill, partner in Price Waterhouse & 
Co. One of his fellow partners in the 
firm, George Watt, made a report on 
a study recently completed by Price 
Waterhouse & Co. of 300 actual cases 
of fraud. Mr. Henderson referred to 
this survey which indicated that 74% 
of dollar losses were effected through 
cash disbursements, 14% through cash 
receipts, and 12% through inventories. 

Over 30 large business and manufac- 
turing firms were represented by their 
corporate insurance managers at_ the 
workshop session addressed by Mr. Hen- 
derson. 


Responsibility of Management 


Putting his initial emphasis on “Man- 
agement Responsibility,” Mr. Henderson 
said: “Management has a solemn moral 
and economic responsibility for doing 


everything within its power to prevent 
or minimize the opportunities for fraud 
or embezzlement within its organization. 
It has an economic responsibility to 
those who provide the capital for oper- 
ating the business and a moral obligation 
to its workers, if not to society in gen- 
eral, to place proper restraints where 
some may be tempted. The frequent 
occurrence of so many large losses 
through employe dishonesty being al- 
lowed to continue undiscovered over a 
long period of years has on many, many 
occasions been a source of chagrin if 
not embarrassment to that part of man- 
agement which is responsible for devis- 
ing and checking on proper systems of 
control. It is no ordinary challenge. It 
must ever be alert to the unusual. It 
can take nothing for granted in oper- 
ational procedure, and anything out of 
the ordinary must be questioned and an 
explanation found for it.” 

Although management is constantly 
strengthening its internal controls and 
countermeasures, Mr. Henderson said 
that the experts still consider embezzle- 
ment “a relatively easy theft to commit.” 
He therefore felt that management was 
faced with responsibility in several 
major categories as follows: (1) Careful 
selection in hiring and in knowing its 
employes. This should be ascertained, he 
said, by thorough investigation of appli- 
cants in which quality should be kept 
uppermost. He felt that good managers 
should require regular vacations be taken 
by all employes as well as rotation of 
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“The Lloyd’s market is a very exten- spine 
sive one and it is unwise to attempt tof an, 
get quotations of premiums from Lloyd's the sc 
from more than one _ Lloyd’s broker i; ihe 
where the amount involved is in exces 1, gu 
of $100,000, as Lioyd’s underwriters pany 
frown on more than one broker coming plans 
into the market on the same risk, and right 
often up their premium quote when thisff sound 
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visable to furnish the broker with all Roy, 
the information possible in regard tof of 
the risk involved. The more informa-§§ Afford 
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Lloyd’s underwriters, as a rule, chargell curgic: 
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Lloyd’s Premium and Profit ae 
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cent development from the inside as Ij render 
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is to raise their rates. dollar 
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the Committee at Lloyd’s that their & emplo 
perience in recent years has not beet specif 
good and they suggest their Lloyd's fore | 
underwriters charge more for Cove  onerg, 
ages. A recent press release indicated MH a. a 
that Lloyd’s was complaining that the Hl tible , 
profit on insurance written has declined to sal: 
to about 51%4%, whereas they feel eH On 
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they write. Of course, any Americal upon | 
insurance company would be pleased . as a { 
be able to report a net profit of 92/0 tion | 
on all their writings. . . . So Lloyd's, "Ii Major 
suggesting to their underwriters they “damy 
increase their rates so that they WE by th 
get their net profit back to around 11% & ridor 
are bound they are not going to De "Bi stanti 
the position of being unprofitably busy: compr 
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from Lloyd’s for new business and te & trend: 
newals because of this situation.” Sec 
fically 
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job assignments, “so that one employe’ & the i 
work will come under the supervisio? reimb; 
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Mr. Henderson also considered a conser 
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should pay an adequate living wage, oa (and ] 
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Chicago, November 18 S. Gwyn 
Dulaney, second vice president of The 

Travelers, discussed the advisability of 
“Comprehensive” Medical insurance in his 
dress to buyers attending the AMA fall 
insurance conference here today. He 
pointed out that at year-end 1957 insur- 
mee industry provided Group broad form 
nedical insurance (“major medical and com- 
prehensive”) for an estimated 13,262,000 
people and of this number 2,100,000 were 
insured by The Travelers under 1,000 dif- 
ferent Group plans. 

The Travelers was one of the first 
companies to enter this field, and although 
its experience is, understandably, still in 
the development stage, a substantial por- 
tion of its business has been in force a 
sufficient period of time to permit certain 
analysis of the results. 




















t Studios Mr. Dulaney expressed his company’s 
view that it has a preference for recom- 
mending plans with base benefits plus 
major medical. Any “comprehensive” 
plan they feel, should have an adequate 
across-the-board deductible and prefer- 
ably some built-in limitations; doubting 
the soundness of giving the providers 
of the medical care “a blank check under 
the guise of comprehensive.” The com- 
pany is not opposed to comprehensive 
plans to the extent that the price is 
right, but feels an obligation to furnish 
sound underwriting advice and recom- 
mend conservatism in this relatively new 
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wars at field of insurance benefits, 
with all Following are excerpts from the text 
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Experience On MM, Comprehensive 
Outlined By Travelers’ Dulaney 


casioned the disability and incurred with- 
in 30 days prior to, during, or six months 
subsequent to such disability are used 
to satisfy the deductible. They are 
considered as covered charges during 
the benefit period which in general, has 
a maximum limit of two years. 


Deductible in All-Cause Plans 


_ Comprehensive, on the other hand, is, 
in general, written on the more liberal 


per cause basis, total disability not re-~ 


quired, or on the calendar year all-cause 
basis whereby all charges incurred by an 
individual in a calendar year, regardless 
of cause, are used to satisfy the deduc- 
tible and, thereafter, constitute covered 
charges. It is obvious that any selected 
deductible can be satisfied more easily 
under the all-cause calendar year ap- 
proach than under the one-cause benefit 
period approach and that once the de- 
ductible has been satisfied under the all- 
cause type of plan, every medical ex- 
pense, no matter how trivial, is reim- 
bursable. Under the all-cause calendar 
year plan, the chronics, even though 
never disabled, will receive benefits from 
such plan each year, Consider, if you 
will, the non-disabled diabetic who, after 
he has received $50 in insulin treatment 
which would satisfy the deductible on 
most calendar year plans, is covered for 
not only the remainder of his diabetic 
expenses but for every minor medical 
expense that he incurs during such 
calendar year. 

Third, it is interesting-to note that the 
percentage increase in claims from one 
year to the next can, under comprehen- 
sive plans, be considerably greater than 
the percentage increase in medical costs. 

The table outlined by the speaker, 
showing similar comprehensive medical 
expense claims in two years when medical 
costs increased 10% but resulting claim 
payments increased 20%, illustrates this 
point. 

1st Year 2nd Year % Incr. 








Medical expenses $100 $110 10% 
Deductible 50 50 — 
Remainder 50 60 20% 
Reimbursed by 

Comprehensive 

(20% co-insurance) 40 48 20% 


A substantial portion of Group con- 
tracts are related directly or indirectly to 
labor negotiations, and even where nego- 
tiations do not enter the picture, em- 
ployers generally like to be able to 
budget costs within reasonable limits. 
Basic benefits with inside limits plus 
Major Medical will admittedly have to 
be revised from time to time to ade- 
quately take care of the increasing med- 
ical cost. Each revision and the resulting 
cost thereof can, however, either be 
made a part of collective bargaining 
negotiations or where collective bargain- 
ing is not involved, the employes are 
made aware of the increased benefits and 
increased cost by delivery of replacing 
certificates. Comprehensive, on the other 
hand, with its built-in “escalator clause,” 
automatically increases its benefits as 
well as employer costs as fast as the 
costs of medical care increase, and inas- 
much as this occurs without contract 
change the employer may well find that 
this increased cost is being assumed by 
him without an iota of credit or recogni- 
tion on the part of his employes. The 
increased expenditure, in general, attracts 
no credit whatever at the bargaining table 
and goes unnoticed until the cost of the 
plan gets so far out of line that an effort 
is made to revise and restrict the bene- 
fits, in which case the employe or the 
bargaining unit is apt to react violently 
to the employer’s attempt to take some- 
thing away that, once given to him or 


won in previous negotiations, belongs to ... 


him, 
I do not believe that there is any 
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one in the insurance industry who would 
fails to approve of the insurance fund- 
amentals of a deductible and co-insurance 
and certainly the advantage of a con- 
servative comprehensive plan are easy 
to recognize. However, the abandon- 
ment of inside limits, such as a specific 
surgical schedule, eliminates valuable 
guide posts, and the substitution there- 
for of deductibles and co-insurance pre- 
sents some cost control problems. These 
problems are magnified if the deductible 
and the amount of co-insurance are not 
sufficiently great to enlist the whole- 
hearted support of the employe — 
the claimant—in keeping medical ex- 
penses to those necessary. During the 
few years that comprehensive has been 
in existence, the tendency has not been 
to retain or increase the amount of de- 
ductible and the degree of co-insurance 
nor to consider the possibility of includ- 
ing inside limits within the comprehen- 
sive framework, On the contrary, the 
trend has been toward ever increasing 
liberalization. . 


Outlines Financial Experience on Plans 


Possibly you would be interested in our 
financial experience on the various types 
of benefit plans. With respect to the 
benefit period plan with total disability 
required our experience has been more 
than satisfactory. These plans have pro- 
duced loss ratios below our expectations 
and it is significant to note that policy- 
holders with this type plan have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the cost of 
catastrophic illness has been adequately 
covered under the plan. For the benefit 
period plan without total disability re- 
quired, our experience has not been as 
good as on the total disability required 
plans but would come under the category 
of normal inasmuch as it has been with- 
in the range of our rate structure. On 
the calendar year all-clause type plan, 
on the majority of our cases, loss ratios 
have been high, resulting in increased 
employer cost. Obviously this creates 
some unhappy situations as employers 
tend to critically analyze anything in- 
creasing their cost of operations. With 
respect to the so-called in-full Compre- 
hensive plans, loss ratios, in general, 
have been unsatisfactory and radical rate 
adjustments are in the making. 

In considering loss ratios on compre 
hensive, it must be kept in mind that 
this approach is relatively new and in 
our opinion loss ratios are going to 
worsen as employes become familiar 
with the benefits provided. On the 
calendar year type, loss ratios in suc- 
ceeding years feel the effect of inflation, 
long term chronic illnesses, and deduc- 
tible carryover provisions to the point 
where we have found that increases of 
20% or more are not at all unusual. 

The actual experience of some of our 
larger risks which have ventured into 
the comprehensive field may be of inter- 
est. One risk of 9,000 employes has a 
typical basic hospital-surgical-medical 
program, and the average of the em- 


‘ploye and dependent claim cost was 


about $5 per month per employe. At.one 
location involving 700 employes, a super- 
imposed type Major Medical plan with 
a normal deductible and a two-year bene- 
fit period with total disability required 
was established. As a result, the overall 
incurred claim cost per month per em- 
ploye rose by 50 cents to about $5.50. 
At another location of about 900 em- 
ployes, the basic type plan was replaced 
by a calendar. year Comprehensive plan 
with a substantial area of full coverage. 
The average incurred claim ‘cost per 
employe for this unit is now about’ $11 
per month per employe and is still rising. 
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It should be emphasized that this em- 
ployer has a very effective industrial 
relations department 2nd cooperated 
closely at both locations with The 
Travelers’ claim representatives. 


Comprehensive on 40,000 Employes 


A second risk of about 40,000 employes 
established a calendar year Comprehen- 
sive plan with in-full coverage areas on 
two units adding up to about 1,400 em- 
ployes. The claim cost on these units 
is about $9 per employe per month while 
the corresponding cost for the base plan 
on the remainder is about $5. 

A third example is a risk of 6,600 
employes which came to The Travelers 
as a calendar year comprehensive risk 
with substantial in-full benefits. Before 
the end of the first year, claim costs 
had developed to $8.80 per month per 
employe and were still rising. This cost 
greatly exceeded expectations and rather 
than accept the substantial rate increase 
indicated, the employer has revised the 
plan, with a minor increase in premium, 
eliminating in-full benefits and substan- 
tially increasing the degree of co-insur- 
ance. In view of the degree of co- 
insurance that is now applicable, I am 
of the opinion that this risk will show 
acceptable experience in the future, but 
I would hate to have been in the shoes 
of the industrial relations manager of 
this corporation who had to explain this 
very substantial cutback in benefits to 
the employes or to the bargaining units. 





Members Added to Illinois 


Ins. Information Service 

The member companies of Illinois In- 
surance Information Service now total 
18. The president of IIIS, J. Milburn 
Smith, president, Continental Casualty, 
has announced two new members. They 
are Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
and Suburban Casualty Co., Wheaton, 
Ill. 

John R. Kitch, president, Security 
Mutual will represent his own company. 
Edwin F. Deicke, president, Suburban 
Casualty designated A. F. Koring, secre- 
tary, to represent the latter company. 
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Henderson on Preventing Employe Dishonesty 


(Continued from Page 34) 


a pension plan is laudable and certainly 
a right move in the direction of ultimate 
security, as are hospitalization, major 
medical and Group life insurance, very 
often the salary paid an employe for 
currently meeting all the needs of life, 
and some of its luxuries, does not receive 
all the study it should,” the speaker 
emphasized. 

The second major category, Mr. Hen- 
derson pointed out, is to devise and 
maintain adequate systems of internal 
control. He said: “The employer must 
first create departments, functions and 
duties in such a way as to minimize the 
possibilities of fraud. Fundamentally, 
this requires the duties of one employe 
to serve as a check on the duties of 
another employe. It is dangerous and 
untenable for any single employe to 
have (1) sole access to cash and secur- 
ities, or (2) sole responsibility for making 
bank deposits and for confirming bank 
statements, or (3) sole responsibility 
for originating and billing of accounting 
entries, or (4) sole responsibility for 
making cash disbursements, or (5) sole 
control over inventories, 

He noted that collusion is often present 
in disbursement fraud; that branch office 
operations are peculiarly susceptible to 
fraudulent expenditures, and that fraud 
through manipulation of inventories is 
especially difficult to uncover, “since it 
is to some extent self-concealing, par- 
ticularly on those commodities that are 
subject to shrinkage .. .” 


Prompt Reporting of Embezzlements 


As to his third category, that of 

prompt reporting of embezzlements, Mr. 
Henderson explained that this respon- 
sibility actually begins at the time when 
officers or employers have suspicions 
about the reliability or actions of people 
within their organization. 
_ “Such suspicions,” he said, “should be 
further conveyed to the auditors so that 
when necessary they can recommend a 
way in which to proceed in order to 
establish whether or not the suspicions 
are well founded. Quite obviously, care 
must be exercised in the entire approach 
to this, because defamation of character 
is of such material consequence that 
management must have reasonable proof 
before preferring charges of fraud 
against an employe. It is important, 
however, that rumors which cause sus- 
picion should not be ignored by man- 
agement or the auditor, but should be 
evaluated, even if this may lead to the 
further necessity of employing competent 
detectives to investigate and obtain ac- 
ceptable evidence. 

“Management should, once it has been 
established conclusively that a fraud has 
been committed, fulfill its responsibility 
of reporting the occurrence to the proper 
authorities. Far too frequently, in its 
embarrassment, management fails to 
report a fraud, and merely dismisses the 
employe, possibly giving the defrauder 
a further chance to strike with another 
company. Many employers become es- 
pecially complacent in attitude as to 
further procedure if their loss has been 
made good in full through payment by 
a surety company under its bond cov- 
erage. 

Mr. Henderson then discussed the em- 
ployment of a competent accounting firm 
to make a frequent and complete audit, 
saying: “The external auditor is usually 
retained to make an examination which 
will primarily enable him to express an 
opinion on the firm’s financial statements 
taken as a whole, and it is designed for 
this purpose rather than for disclosing 
defalcations. However, the auditor of 
course has certain responsibilities relat- 
ing to possible defalcations. It is his 
obligation to point out areas in the 
client’s organization where internal ac- 
counting controis can be improved. To 
accomplish this, he must have a thorough 
understanding of the business under 
examination and make a practical evalu- 
ation of the procedures in effect. 

“We frequently hear it said that no 
fraud has ever been detected by routine 
auditing. An imaginative approach to 
the handling of each audit procedure 


is required. No step is so insignificant 
that it can be performed in a perfunctory 
manner. Many defalcations are detected 
only through fortuitous circumstances. 
Proper attention to the maintenance of 
control over documents in the process 
of examination is also important. If the 
auditor is to uncover fraud, he must 
be able to recognize its symptoms 
readily when he encounters them, and 
take nothing for granted.” 


Proper Insurance Coverage Needed 


This brought Mr. Henderson to a dis- 
cussion of the proper insurance coverage 
that is needed to protect a firm against 
dishonesty. He was careful to point out 
that “under the counsel of the firm’s 
insurance broker, this insurance should 
be purchased in blanket form in an 
amount sufficiently adequate so that it 
accomplishes a worthwhile result in 
event of a catastrophic loss. 

“Very little is accomplished by carry- 
ing a blanket bond in merely a nominal 
amount. Amounts of suggested coverage 
are set up in a formula recommended 
by the Surety Association of America, 
which is usually referred to by insur- 
ance brokers in prescribing coverage. 
Practically all firms carry fire and other 
insurance on their buildings,’ which are 
the bone and sinews of their business. 
It is of even greater importance that 
their liquid assets, which represent their 
life blood, be insured through honesty 
coverage.” 

Although it is not purely a fidelity 
form, the comprehensive 3-D policy, in 
Mr. Henderson’s opinion, fills a unique 
place in the protection afforded the 
business firm or other organization with 
an employe payroll, since it covers em- 
ploye dishonesty as well as other crime 
hazards. He also noted that within the 
past two years, there has been developed 
the crime policy, “which, except for the 
fact it is a single limit policy, provides 
the same types of coverage as a 3-D 
policy.” He continued: 

“Depositors’ forgery coverage within 
the framework of a 3-D or crime policy 
also represents generally needed cover- 
age. It should not be assumed that banks 
have to or will make good on all forged 
instruments. There are a number of 
instances of forms of negligence where 
the depositor has no right of recovery— 
failure to draw checks carefully, examine 
cancelled checks, reconcile bank accounts, 
notify banks promptly of forgeries. Most 


banks also hold the depositor liable for 
any losses sustained through the misuse 
of mechanically reproduced facsimile 
signatures. The negotiable instruments 
law of some states holds banks harmless 
for checks payable to fictitious persons 
as well as checks delivered to an im- 
poster as payee. 


The Role of the Surety Company 


“Management systems of internal con- 
trol can discourage embezzling and make 
it more difficult but certainly not im- 
possible. While most people are in- 
herently honest, some unpredictably 
steal. They always have. They always 
will. There seems to be no deterrent to 
overcome a human craving of something 
for nothing. Embezzlement exists as a 
threat because of several underlying 
factors: The intent or urge to steal; the 
opportunities of the potential embezzler 
can be reduced by good accounting prac- 
tices and internal controls, but ingenuity 
will often find a way to circumvent them. 

“That is where fidelity insurance enters 
the picture. So, let us say that a modern 
system of internal control periodically 
reviewed by competent professional 
auditing represents the primary line of 
protection but that the secondary ‘must’ 
for good management is fidelity bond 
protection to guard against financial loss 
through employe fraud. Management's 
policy should be ‘Prevention First—In- 
demnity Always,’ stressing that indem- 
nity from insurance should supplement 
and not supplant effective measures of 
crime prevention. ; 

“The role of the surety company 1s 
two-fold: Its policies act as financial 
indemnity for the employer firm and its 
presence also acts as a deterrent to 
wrong-doing by employes. 

“The grave peril of underinsurance 
or insufficient fidelity bond coverage, 
however, is obvious, and it is regularly 
brought into focus by the size and fre- 
quency of large-scale embezzlements. 
The amount of the fidelity bond should 
be sufficient to protect the firm against 
disastrous losses. Losses frequently ex- 
ceed the amount of insurance carried, 
and defalcations reaching into many 
thousands of dollars have occurred all 
too frequently not to be a solemn warn- 
ing. In some instances the firm’s solv- 
ency is threatened or destroyed by such 
a loss. 


Self-Insurance Not Justified 


“No ordinary business concern is nor- 
mally in a position to carry such a catas- 
trophe hazard itself, and even very large 
corporations are not justified in  self- 
insuring, because in proportion to the 





(Insured) (Employe) (Loss) (Bond) .(Excess Loss) 
Wholesale Produce Bookkeeper $185,820 $25,000 $160,820 
Public Utility Treasurer 99,139 25,000 74,139 
Machinery Mfrs. Sales Manager 96,840 50,000 46,840 
Meat Packer Superintendent 43,404 10,000 33,404 


JAMES M. HENDERSON 
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will be greater for their employes to pools 
cause catastrophic losses through dis-Jcompé 
honest acts. Even if a large defalcationff Con 
does not threaten the firm’s solvency, it challe 
it unquestionably embarrassing and per-f- 
haps a reflection upon the good judg-§'° the 
ment of management to have to report toffthe si 
an executive committee, a board of direc-Mlem, t 
tors, or even to stockholders, that suchB it n 
an occurrence was far from being fully 
insured. He - 
“The evils of underinsurance are amply §suppli 
evidenced by thousands of embezzle-§ho duy 
ments by dishonest employes of smaller pyram 
firms. Although the amounts stolen were fly) of 
more modest in size, they caused serious} ‘Vay; 
financial harm. Some of the cases shown § ount, 
in the accompanying table, selected atBio. oo 
random, are typical of the rather wide Bhaye | 
spread prevalence of under-insurance. Buch 
“The Surety Association, after fourf ye, 
four years of careful study, has recently Biowar, 
devised a formula for arriving at @f anti: 
proper amount of coverage in any given past } 
case. Application of this formula pro-§ Tp } 
duces a ‘Dishonesty Exposure Index, fan a 
which in turn indicates, within an avet- Byolicy 
age range, a firm’s minimum honesty 1 Bporter 
surance needs,” . Bhiled | 
Mr. Henderson observed at this poll! Beeyerg 
that money is not always the principal The 
target of the embezzler, at least NOt Bporter 
initially. “Many thousands of dollars fithe al 
worth of merchandise, tools, and equip- Bpolicy 
ment,” he said, “have been stolen and ily for 
sold off the market by these avaricious Bterja}s 
employes, ranging from food and small Byith . 
sundries to refrigerators and electrom( Bnyclea 
equipment. But the net result, in cumu- Biacifit, 
lative financial loss to the firm, 18 JUSt Bcovers 
as serious as funds directly embezzled. By nyc] 
“After all, when there is a dishonesty Bcoyers 
loss, where is the money coming from eyecyt 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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AND BROKERS WHO DEMAND THE BEST! 


Through long experience and thorough knowledge 
of Reinsurance, we are in the position to supply you 
the essential contracts tailored to meet your specific 
requirements. 


Loonhart and Company, Ine, 
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Progress in Nuclear 
Liability Risks Made 


HUBERT W. YOUNT REPORTS 


New Suppliers and Transporters Form 
" Explained to Buyers; Almost 
Automatic Market Seen 


Chicago, November 17—Hubert W. 
Yount, executive vice president, Liberty 
Mutual of Boston, told buyers attending 
he fall conference of American Man- 
iement Association here today, that 
Bone of the remaining hurdles impeding 
Bihe growth of nuclear energy in industry 
has been removed with the announce- 
ment that up to $60 million in liability 
insurance can now be obtained by a 
purchaser of a facility policy. This, he 
marked, is the largest liability capacity 
ofered in the history of the industry. 
Mr. Yount, who is also a member of 
the Insurance Executives Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
ion, described the accomplishments of 
the insurance industry’s syndicates and 
pools composed of stock and mutual 
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company members. 

Commenting on the extraordinary 
challenge nuclear energy has presented 
to the industry, Mr. Yount underscored 
the significance of the supplier’s prob- 
lem, the most difficult faced in working 
out new coverages during the past year. 
He explained that protection for the 
supplier of parts and equipment can lead 
to duplication of limits and the resultant 
pyramiding of liability beyond the capac- 
ity of the syndicates. _ 

Various technical difficulties were en- 
countered in devising the coverage and 
for some time, Mr. Yount said, suppliers 
have been uncertain as to exactly how 
much insurance protection they could 
get. This problem is now well along 
toward solution, he reported, with sub- 
stantial progress achieved during the 
past year. 

To this end the industry has developed 
an additional nuclear energy liability 
policy known as “Supplier’s and Trans- 
porter’s Form,” which will shortly be 
fled by the rating organizations with 
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his pom Bceveral states, Mr. Yount stated. 

principe’ The name, “Supplier’s and Trans- 
east NOlBoorter’s,” suggests to a certain extent 
} dollatsiithe application of this coverage. The 
id equip- policy, he explained, is intended primar- 
olen and ily for those who supply services, ma- 
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terials, parts or equipment in connection 
with a nuclear facility or who transport 
nuclear materials to or from a nuclear 













in cum Biacility. Unlike the facility policy, which 
1, 18 JUS! Hoovers any person legally responsible for 
nbezzled. a nuclear incident, the supplier’s policy 
shonesty Bcovers only the named insured and any 





) n . oe ° 
ng from Bexecutive officer, director, stockholder or 


partner of the named insured while act- 
ing within the scope of his duties as such. 
Like the facility policy, the supplier’s 
policy covers only bodily injury or prop- 
ttty damage caused by the nuclear 
‘nergy hazard. The nuclear energy 
hazard, however, is not tied to any 
batticular nuclear facility. The supplier’s 
policy affords coverage with respect to 
the insured’s liability for bodily injury 
t property damage caused by the radio- 
active, toxic, explosive or other hazardous 
Moperties of source material, special 
tip material or by-product material 
Ne such material is within the United 
tates, its territories or possessions, 
temo or the Canal Zone. This 
may limitation is removed with 
me of to any nuclear incident arising 
thea a nuclear reactor installed within 
all Ove geographical area in a water- 
eal on which no pool coverage has 
~ Written until the watercraft is 


de : 
itlivered to and accepted by its owner 
Purchaser. 
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Ozanick Succeeds 


As Hartford’s Newark Mgr. 


The retirement of J. Clifford East- 
mead, manager of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity’s Newark, N. J. branch, 
was announced November 13 by B. F. 
Gates, manager of the Hartford Fire 
Group’s New York Department. 

Mr. Eastmead, who is retiring upon 
the advice of his physician, will be suc- 
ceeded by Edward M. Ozanick, formerly 
manager of the compensation and lia- 
bility department at New York. 

Mr. Eastmead joined the Hartford 
May 1, 1918 in the liability department 
in New York after serving with the New 
York Compensation Rating Board. He 
was named manager of the Newark 
branch when it was established in 1927. 

Mr. Ozanick, a graduate of University 
of Michigan, joined Hartford Accident’s 


western department in 1939. He was as- . 


sistant superintendent for compensation 
and liability lines in Chicago when he 
was transferred in 1950 to the home 
office. In 1952 he was promoted to asso- 
ciate manager of the New York compen- 
sation and liability department and on 
February 1, 1954, was named manager. 





not expose either pool to the risk of 
cumulation of liability in excess of its 
capacity. With respect to a nuclear loss 
to which a facility policy is applicable, 
that policy covers any person liable and 
is primary coverage under any applicable 
supplier’s coverage. The industry’s com- 
mittee considered various devices de- 
signed to make certain that each pool’s 
aggregate liability under several sup- 
plier’s policies and one or more facility 
policies, all applicable to the same loss, 
would not exceed that pool’s capacity. 
It finally adopted what may be termed 
the “single pool straight excess” approach 
under which each pool limits its aggre- 
gate liability under all supplier’s policies 
applicable to one occurrence or series 
of occurrences to the lesser of two 
amounts: 

(a) The sum of the limits of liability 
of all supplier’s policies applicable to 
such occurrence or series of occurrences; 
or 

(b) That pool’s capacity minus the 
sum of the limits of liability stated in 
the declarations of that pool’s facility 
policies applicable to such occurrence or 
series of occurrences. 


Third Party Losses Abroad 


Mr. Yount went on to say that sup- 
pliers are also greatly concerned about 
insurance protection against possible 
third party losses arising out of the 
transportation and use of their products 
outside of the United States. Where 
foreign contracts involve construction of 
nuclear facilities, or installation of major 
reactor components or the operation and 
testing of such facilities or equipment, 
the problem is most serious, he said. 

“We have been fortunate in the United 
States in bringing together a variety of 
insurance companies in a_ cooperative 
undertaking to furnish more liability in- 
surance capacity than has ever been 
offered before. We are about to succeed 
in perfecting an almost automatic market 
for nuclear liability insurance risks in 
this country. A similar situation exists 
in no other country,” Mr. Yount said. 

Mr. Yount concluded his address with 
these comments: “The United States 
supplier would like an adequate auto- 
matic liability insurance market to meet 
his foreign needs. Substantial limits of 
liability for foreign coverage require 
bringing together much of the interna- 
tional reinsurance capacity. This means 
national pools exchanging reinsurance 
with each other. To make such an ar- 
rangement work with the barriers of lan- 
guage and law requires time and patience 
as well as a willingness to attempt it. The 
limited volume of foreign nuclear insur- 
ance protection required at this time 
furnishes a lack of incentive to speed 
the creation of a broad market. 

“Under these conditions the United 
States pools are attempting to develop 
a limited capacity for foreign products 
liability. Such coverage may be limited 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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for KEMPER COMPANY agents! 





fall television provides strong support... stresses 


AGENCY SERVICE and SAVINGS 


Kem Insurance ages backs its agents with the two nationally 

televised Be ams which proved so successful last fall and spring— 

KEMPE OOTBALL SCOREBOARD and NBC NEWS. 
Again, available to agents are specialized direct mail and promo- 

tional literature designed to tie-in with the shows. 

ane solid weeks of coast-to-coast television shows on NBC 


... five Saturday afternoons on the KEMPER FOOTBALL SCORE- 
BOARD following the NCAA Football Game of the Week, featuring 
Russ Hodges, veteran sportscaster, and Otto Graham, former All 
League quarterback with the Cleveland Browns and recent coach of 
the game-winning College All Stars. 


... eight telecasts of the top-rated news show, NBC NEWS, featuring 
the crack reporting team of Chet Huntley and David Brinkley. 


Each week millions of viewers will hear and see the story of inde- 
pendent agency service and the countrywide facilities, full line 
protection and savings opportunities through policyholder dividends 
of the Kemper Companies. 

If you are interested in representing one of the progressive 
KEMPER companies, write Agency Production Department, Home 
Office, Chicago 40. 
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Pruitt For Better Understanding 
Between Underwriter And Actuary 


Dudley M. Pruitt, assistant general manager, General Accident, 
Actuarial Society in Hartford on November 14, suggested 


address to the Casualty 


in his presidential 


that although the actuary can and should be active in devising underwriting instruments, 
many companies have failed to see what possible use an actuary could be to them. 


Mr. Pruitt indicated that the underwriter requires a better understanding of the role 


of the actuary and vice versa. 


The underwriter 
without the guidance the actuary could provide for him. 
giving the impression that actuaries possess 


has been left to judge the risk 
He warned, however, against 


“esoteric powers,’ rather that they can 


study the past and in this way develop useful relationships which have some hope 


of holding true for the future. 


In his introduction CAS President Pruitt gave the impression that presidential addresses 


are 


subsequent presidents clutching for inspirational straws. 
Following, in the first of two instalments, is the text of Mr. Pruilt’s 


agree entirely. 
valuable and entertaining address: 


I have a friend who is an underwriter, 
an old timer, a confirmed pessimist as all 
old time underwriters are, fear-ridden by 
the catastrophe that may happen, and 
completely unsympathetic with my short- 
comings as an actuary. He. has, also, 
been frank enough on occasion to sug- 
gest that I didn’t understand his prob- 
lems. Since he is a kind and friendly 
man he has not hesitated to answer my 
many naive questions about his work. 
How does he determine what is and 
what is not an acceptable risk? How 
much is an adequate spread of a given 
class? When and how much reinsurance 
does he place under specific conditions ? 
When is a portfolio properly seasoned ? 
He answers my questions promptly and 
with assurance, for after all he is one 
of the deans of the business and was 
rejecting risks when I was still a coder. 

“Everybody knows,” he says, “that 
toothpick factories are bad risks. Didn’t 
you ever hear of the big toothpick loss 
of 1907?” Or, 

“Harmony Corners has always been a 
bad town.” Or, 

“T’ve got to protect the treaty, haven’t 

3” 


Sometimes he loses patience with my 
stupidly insistent questioning and an- 
swers with pride and finality, “Every 
underwriter worth his salt learns how 
to underwrite by the seat of his pants.” 

And there you have it. The secret 
is out! The seat of wisdom is located 
at last. I am reminded of the story 
told by Kenneth P. Williams in “Lincoln 
Finds a General.” It seems that General 
John Pope, in keeping with his character 
as a vigorous man of action, stated that 
he maintained his headquarters in the 
saddle, to which some irreverent Con- 
federates remarked that he was a 
strange man to put his headquarters 
where his hindquarters belonged. But 
there is merit to this seat-of-the-pants 
method of underwriting. 

In the early days of flying the pilot 
who failed to develop a certain funda- 
mental delicacy of perception usually 
concluded his career quickly and drama- 
tically. Those pioneer, barnstorming, 
bailing wire, days developed some famous 
national fliers, old timers who could 
fly a packing crate to Timbuktu without 
instruments. Since then industrious and 
inventive engineers have developed in- 
struments for every navigational need 
and flyers have been emancipated from 
the seats of their pants. Unfortunately, 
in navigating among insurance risks, the 
underwriter is still not emancipated 
from reliance on his sixth sense. The 
instruments to guide him have not been 
invented; he is on his own, and, if he 
fails to develop that fundamental deli- 
cacy of perception, his career can end 
quickly, though perhaps not so dramati- 
cally. 

It is here, that the company can and 
should be the energetic engineer devising 
underwriting instruments. Webster de- 
fines “actuary” as “an expert who cal- 
culates insurance risks and premiums.” 
It seems to me that we have concen- 
trated on the calculation of the premium 
and forgotten our first duty of calculat- 





“delivered because the by-laws require them, and that they are read avidly by all 


We inclined to 


are not 


ing the risk. We have left it to the 
underwriter to judge the risk—feel it, he 
might say—without the guidance we 
should be able to devise for him. Norton 
E. Masterson, former president of CAS, 
rightly said that an actuary should be 
one who can think logically and quanti- 
tatively. It is our duty to discover and 
display relationships, and it is in a 
clear and easy reading of these relation- 
ships that the underwriter may expect 
to substitute scientific assurance for 
hunch and hope. 


Seasoning, Spread, Capacity, Retention 


For example, let us consider here four 
typical seat- of-the-pants words: season- 
ing, spread, capacity, and retention. How 
clear are we and our friends the under- 
writers as to the meaning and operation 
of these functions? 

Everyone knows that an underwriter 
finds a seasoned business better than 
an unseasoned business, except in acci- 
dent and health where too much un- 
adulterated seasoning spells geriatric 
decay. Business which a company has 
had for a period of time has been culled 
gradually of the loss-producers through 
the sharp axe of cancellation. A well 
seasoned business, if it exists, is a joy 
to any underwriter. I was, however, 
somewhat surprised to read the following 
in an industry report dealing with the 
rating of a popular form of property 
insurance: 

“In reviewing the treatment of credi- 
bility recommended by the Actuarial 
Subcommittee, the Rating Subcommittee 
noted that recommended credibility fact- 
ors were related exclusively to premium 
volume, and after further study con- 
cluded that a given premium volume 
garnered over a few months would have 
less credibility than a body of experi- 
ence which had matured over a period 
of years. Accordingly the Rating Sub- 
committee adopted the following Table 
of Seasoning Factors which modify the 
credibility table and thereby reflect the 
time element factor.” 


Cancellation and Seasoning 


At this point I began to wonder if I 
really knew what seasoning meant. While 
seasoning may be a valuable process in 
the experience of some individual com- 
panies I had not thought that it was 
applicable in the experience of an 
entire industry. Presumably for the in- 
dustry one company’s cancellation be- 
comes another’s new business, and, with- 
out the unilateral culling effect of can- 
cellation, seasoning weuld seem to have 
no meaning. By the straight laws of 
chance why should one expect that “a 
given premium volume garnered over a 
few months would have less credibility 
than a body of experience which had 
matured over a period of years?” This 
seemed like saying that the toss of 


1,000 dice all at one time would have 
less credibility than the toss of 1,000 
dice one die at a time. But here we 


have the actuarial subcommittee appar- 
ently forgetting something which the 
rating subcommittee feels to be of such 
controlling importance that they proceed 
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DUDLEY M. PRUITT 


to modify the credibility table tremend- 


ously and arbitrarily. The quotation 
above says something about “further 
study.” I sense there a euphemism for 
the “seat of the pants.” 


however, does have 
some effect on the experience in such 
property coverages as are subject to 
natural catastrophes. Hurricanes hit with 
painful irregularity, and their effect upon 
the experience is so great that a time 
span seems essential, Whether the device 
should be called a table of seasoning 
factors and whether it should modify 
the credibility table I leave for others 
to discuss. The point I want to make 
here is that some truly actuarial study 
and guidance on the use of seasoning 
seems called for. 

There is also a school of thought, 
though a minor one, that holds to the 
theory that risks just naturally improve 
as they stay with the same carrier 
longer. When there is some flexibility of 
risk rating with experience modifications 
possible this school has a point, but for 
some the theory seems brewed from a 
magic formula with little meat and 
mostly seasoning. Our duty then is 
clear; every insurance man believes in 
seasoning, but not every one under- 
stands how it works, and few probably 
have any very concise concept of the 
auantitative relationships between the 
time element and other factors at risk. 


Handling An Isolated Risk 


I suppose the fear of inadequate spread 
has caused companies to refuse to ac- 
cept. or to reinsure away, more good and 
profitable business than any other single 
excuse. And it is, of course, one of the 
many reasons for the existence of Lon- 
don Llovds that they will take the 
single isolated risk where credibility is 
nil and the hazard is great. I have the 
utmost sympathy for an American under- 
writer who refuses to commit his com- 
pany when he feels uncertain of the 
rate, or incompetent to judge the hazard, 
or unable to render the peculiar service 
an isolated risk requires. But far, far, 
too often. it seems to me, a risk is de- 
clined hecause it would be the only one 
of its class on the books of the company, 
even though the rate is known to be 
adequate and there is no problem of 
service. The reason given is lack of 
spread. 

I have a theory that at times an under- 
writing policy can be determined by the 
choice of statistical plan. To the extent 
that the statistician combines risks into 
one grouping for the reporting of ex- 
perience, those risks are happily joined 
in their contribution to spread; to the 
extent that he reports them separately, 
they are avoided as undesirable indivi- 
duals. In my more cynical moments I 
allow myself to believe that the fear of 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Casualty Actuaries 
Re-elect Pruitt Pres, 

AT ANNUAL MEET IN HARTFORD 

Other Officers Also Renamed; Messrs, 


Wolfrum, Hope and Murrin Elected 
to Society’s Council 








Dudley M. Pruitt, assistant 
manager and actuary of 
Accident, was re-elected 
the Casualty Actuarial Society at its 
44th annual meeting in Hartford on 
November 13-14. Also re-elected were 
John W. Carleton, vice president-actuary, 
Liberty Mutual, and William Leslie, Jr, 
general manager, National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, as vice pres- 
idents; Albert Z. Skelding, associate gen- 
eral manager, National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Edward S. Allen, assistant general 
manager and actuary, New York Con- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board, con- 
tinues as editor and William J. Hazam, 
assistant vice president and _ associate 
actuary, American Mutual Liability, as 
general chairman of the examination 
committee. Newly elected is Richard 
Lino, assistant actuary, National Bureau, 
as librarian, succeeding Gilbert R. Liy- 
ingston, who retired some months ago 
from the Bureau. 

The Society also elected three new 
members to its Council as follows: Rich- 
ard J. Wolfrum, assistant actuary, 
Liberty Mutual; Francis J. Hope, as- 
sistant secretary, Hartford Accident, and 
Thomas E. Murrin, associate actuary, 
National Bureau. They replace the fol- 
lowing whose terms on the Council ex- 
—— at this annual meeting: Russell P. 


general 
the _ General 
president of 


Goddard, Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association Casualty Insurance Co; 
George B. Elliott, general manager, 


Pennsylvania Compensation Rating Bu- 


reau, and Laurence H. Longley-Cook, 
actuary, Insurance Co, of North Amer: 
ica. 


New Fellows and Associates 


Ten new fellows were admitted at the 
meeting and 14 new associates. Robert 
C. Espie, chief accounting officer of 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies was 
named a_ fellow by voice vote without 


examination. The nine other fellows by 
examination are Paul Benbrook, vice 
president, American General of Houston; 


Lester B. Dropkin, associate actuary, 
New York Insurance Department; Jo- 
seph J. Magrath, secretary, Federal In- 
surance Co.; Allen L. Mayerson, assist: 
ant professor, University of Michigan; 
Charles L. Niles, Jr., assistant actuary, 
American Mutual Liability; L. H. Rob- 
erts, mathematician, National Bureau; 
Edward M. Smith, actuarial assistant, 
The Travelers; Luther L. Tarbell, Jr. 
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assistant actuary, casualty, fire, marine 
department, The Travelers, and_ Byron 
Wright, actuary, New Jersey Depart 
ment of Banking and Insurance. 

The 14 new associates include Leo 4 
Bernat, consultant, Minnesota Reseatcl 
Associates of St, Paul; Hugh R. Blodget 
of Aetna Casualty & Surety’s statistical 
department; M. Eugene Blumenfeld, 
cost analyst, Federal Life & Casualty; 
Stanley C. DuRose, Jr., insurance Wh 
Wisconsin Insurance Department; 
ray W. Latimer, industrial relations a 
sultant of Washington, D. JS, Me 
Guinness, associate actuary, Bankers 
Life & Casualty; Robert Pollack, act” 
arial assistant, American Mutual Lit 
bility. 

Also, Paul E. Sarnoff, assistant_actt: 
arial director, The Prudential; J. W: 
Schlenz, actuary, Federal Life & Cast 
alty; Paul W. Simoneau, also of ae 

& S. statistical department; Leo i 
Stankus, pricing research manage, a 
state ; Zenas M. Sykes, Jr., actuar! 
assistant; United States F. & G.; Marvit 
E. Van Cleave, chief of the rate "division 
Wisconsin Insurance Department, a 
Lynn W. Willsey, casualty, fire, maritl 
actuarial department, The Travelers. 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Casualty Actuarial Society 





Pres, 
-TFORD 
Messrs, 
Flected Casualty actuaries at their annual 
meeting last week in Hartford reviewed 
generalff the Progress made over the past few 
General years. 0 the installation of electronic 
ident off data processing equipment. Harold E. 
y at it Curry. vice president of the State Farm 
ford on Mutual, who is chairman of the re- 
ed were search committee of Casualty Actuarial 
-actuary Society, led the panel discussion on 
eslie, Jr. this subject which was titled “A Cur- 
ireau oj rent Look at Electronic Equipment”. 
“e pres. Purpose of his panelists, he explained 


introductory remarks, was to 


iate gen-j in his 








on Com. report on several types of installations 
ry-trejs.f that have been tried, the benefits that 
E have been derived, the problems and 
general weaknesses that have been discovered, 
rk Com- changes planned, and an estimate of 
ird, con- future electronic needs. 
Hazam In setting up his speaking program 
associate’ Mr, Curry assigned each of four speak- 
vility, asf ers to a specific subject as follows: 
mination C. A. Marquardt, vice president, plan- 
Richard ning and research, State 'Farm Mutual, 
Bureau, discussed the use of IBM’s 650 and 
R. Liv-§ kindred equipment as his company has 
iths agoll applied it; Claude Williams, director 
of planning and programming at the 
ree new Span Electronic Processing Center in 
Ss: Rich- Hartford, told of the benefits received 
actuary,# by the several companies cooperating 
ope, as-8 inthe use of common equipment; James 
lent, andl P. Hurst, assistant secretary, electron- 
actuary,§ ics division, The Travelers, spoke on 
the fol-l the Bizmac and IBM 650 installations 
incil &@ inthe home office of that company, and 
ussell Pl Thomas O, Carlson, actuary, National 
acturersi Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, de- 
ce CoM cctibed the areas of use of the Rem- 
‘ing Bu: ington Rand file computer. 
ey-Cook, Introductory Comments by Hurst 
1 Amerf In his introductory remarks Mr. 
Hurst said that he would speak of the 
tes actual machine operation of his com- 
d at the pany’s large scale system, such as the 
Robertf Bizmac and the IBM 650. He said that 
ficer off this area is not generally considered 
ies waif when work is initially studied for ap- 
“ef plication to a computer but yet “this 
lows byl is indeed as much a part of the require- 
ok, vic ments as any other. It goes without 
fouston;§ saying that the most sophisticated pro- 
actuary gram on the best electronic machine is 
nt; JOH not worth much if a company does not 
eral Inf have the proper staff and procedures 
, assist to guarantee that the processing of the 
ichigan' job will be done accurately, efficiently 
actuary and on schedule.” ‘ 
H. Rob- Mr. Hurst then proceeded to give the 
Bureau differences between the 650 and the 
mr ie Bizmac. He noted that the 650’s are 
pe sony punched card machines. rhe 
lzmac computer will accept and pro- 


| Byron 


duce information only on magnetic tape 
Depart: : , 8 a 


“The fact that magnetic tape is used,” 
said the speaker, “changes our whole 
operating philosophy. For example, 
Magnetic tape is re-usable. While this 
'S certainly an advantage economically, 
tt opens the door for a whole group 
ol new problems. To re-use the tape 
means that you have to destroy the 
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‘e rater, as : 
ts Mor information that was recorded on it 
ins cong Previously. As a consequence, we must 
S. Me. make sure that the information we 





destroy does not have some value. 
At The Travelers we have developed 
4 manual bookeeping system to keep 
track of the information which is re- 
corded on each and every reel of mag- 
Be tape in our file. Each reel has 
met’ number printed on the reel 
ais Jur files are cross-indexed by 
«| number and job so that at any 
piers We can identify the information 
n each individual reel, and the reels 
Ich are associated with each job. 
also have a file which shows when 
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e€ . 
nt, afl we tape for each job can be released 
marin ‘ius new assignment. This informa- 
ers. sti Is supplied to us by the planning 


in he responsibility for determin- 
8 when these tapes can be released 


H. E. Curry Leads Panel on “Current 
Look At Electronic Equipment” 


rests with our planning staff. 
“Even though we feel quite sure that 


our manual system is a_ reasonably 
secure system, we double check our 
security measures with a machine 


check. We do this by recording at the 
beginning of every tape a message 
which we call a header message. This 
message identifies the job to which 
this tape belongs, the sequence of this 
reel in the file for that job, the date 
that it was produced, and the date that 
it can be released for re-assignment. 
If for some reason our manual book- 
keeping system fails and we mount 
the wrong reel on the wrong tape sta- 
tion, the machine program is such that 
these errors will be detected. 
“Consequently, we hope that our 
system will never allow us to inad- 
vertently destroy information which is 
necessary for Travelers operations. But 











being rather conservative by nature, 
we protect ourselves a little bit more 
by keeping all of the tapes which were 
used in producing the new tape for a 
period long enough to guarantee full 
security. This means that, where neces- 
sary, we can reconstruct any tape which 
might have been lost or destroyed.” 

‘Mr, Hurst later said that perhaps the 
most important difference between the 
operational aspects of 650 and Bizmac 
is the effect on programming. He ad- 
vised his audience: “Be sure that you 
consider the operating requirements 
of your machine in your program at as 
early a date as possible. Here are a 
few examples of what I mean. In de- 
bugging a program on the 650 our prac- 
tice has been to allow the programming 
to use the machine in any fashion he 
desires, with a time limit of course. 
We have no standard procedure for 
using any special service routines to 
assist the programmer in his debugging 
operation. This is not true for the Biz- 
mac nor is it true for any large-scale 
system. There are many service rou- 


tines prepared by the manufacturer 
which will assist in this debugging 
operation. 


“On the Bizmac we do not allow a 
programmer to operate the machine at 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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To the many brokers who have recently earned 


the C.P.C.U. designation, Prudential sends its 
compliments and best wishes. The high profes- 
sional standards symbolized by the Chartered 


Property and Casualty Underwriters reflect credit , 
on the entire insurance industry. 





The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Pruitt’s Address 


(Continued from Page 38) 


lack of spread is really the fear of the 
boss’s carpet and of that unhappy 200% 
loss ratio for soap salesmen which 
would have been but 25% if soap sales- 
men had been combined statistically with 
detergent and deodorant dealers. I 
would have imagined—and I have argued 
futilely to this point—that a spread of 
risks is achieved best by their hetero- 
geneous rather than by their homogen- 
eous natures. What we want are some 
risks that turn good when others turn 
bad; we want some running away from 
the precipice when others are heading 
for it; we don’t want them all like 
disciplined soldiers marching, eyes right, 
in precise goose step to and over the 
brink. 

Spread has a very proper place in our 
business, it is understood instinctively 
by many underwriters, and again it is 
confused by some with uniformity and 
the shadow of security. Here is an area 
where the industry would be enriched 
by some good logical study, some quan- 
titative evaluations, a few simple guides 
and a defense that may be used when 
an underwriter must stand unhappily on 
the boss’s carpet. 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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Curry Leads Panel 


(Continued from Page 39) 


all. In fact, we have developed a pro- 
cedure which we hope will not require 
the programmer to be in attendance 
during debugging operations. But what- 
ever procedure you develop, do it early 
because some of these procedures in- 
volve a definite programming technique. 
They require that the program be 
written in a certain fashion ‘and, as 
you know, it is not convenient at later 
stages to change programs.” 

Williams Sees Span Operation as Sound 

Approach 

In describing the progress made at 
the Span Electronic Processing Center 
since the operation got into high gear 
in February, 1956, Mr. Williams said: 
“This experimental program with four 
competing companies pooling their re- 
sources, has proved to be a sound ap- 
proach in coping with the intricacies 
and high costs involved in servicing and 
handling data processing.” 

He pointed out that during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1956 the 25 people 
who had been selected and _ trained, 
all from within the four member com- 
panies, had developed Span’s over-all 
processing charts covering premium 
and losses from original input to all 
predictable forms of reports and out- 
put. “This included,” he said, “the 
adoption of a common premium input 
card, a common loss input card, com- 
mon line of business codes, common 
transaction codes, common state codes, 
uniform production code design, and 
new approaches in the development of 
certain management report data. This 
standardization has enabled us to pro- 
cess all of our member companies’ 
business using common _ programs, 
thereby providing in the nature of 75% 
discount in the programming cost for 
each member company. 

“During the year 1957 our staff com- 
pleted the programs necessary to pro- 
cess most of the large volume opera- 
tions being done in the punched-card 
departments of our companies, includ- 
ing such work which was being done 
in the Western and Pacific department 


offices as well as the home offices. 
These jobs involve the handling of 
premium and loss input for basic 


agency accounting control, production 
office reports, agency experience, tax 
filing, annual statement schedules, un- 
earned premium and in force figures, 
loss reports for management and an- 
nual statement requirements and _ all 
board and bureau statistical filings. 
These programs have been operating 
successfully ‘since January 1, 1958 and 
utilize a small fraction over one shift 
of machine time daily. 


The Objectives for 1959 


“Our timetable indicates that before 
the end of 1959 we should be able to 
absorb all jobs scheduled for punched 
card machines, plus agency accounting 
and expense accounting. We should 
then be reaping benefits economically 
as well as in timeliness of our reports. 
Our estimates indicate that there will 
still be ample time on the machine for 
the processing of other areas of work, 
which we are already working on. We 
will operate our first program for 
rating, coding and policy writing next 
January. This will be applied to Mas- 
sachusetts compulsory automobile busi- 
ness. 

“We feel that we have proved some- 
thing we suspected all along: that as 
fire and casualty companies, we are 
basically much more similar than we 
are different. We have taken many 
paths, but we all have sought the same 
objectives. We have talked long and 
loud about our unique problems with- 
in our own companies, and sought to 
prove how different we were. In Span, 
we have proved that we need not be 
so different and, in fact, that to be dif- 
ferent is a costly prerogative. 


HAROLD E. CURRY 


“The pooling of our resources, both 


physical and human; the sharing of 
costly equipment and_ experimental 
planning; the versatility of the entire 
project; and the expansion of this ex- 
periment into new areas of planning 
and research leads us to believe that 
this whole experiment called Span will 
increase in value to its member com- 
panies as the years go on.” 

In closing Mr. Williams said: “Our 
aim is gradually to make Span not only 
an electronic data processing center, 
but also a true service center for the 
member companies. The electronic 
data processing will probably always be 
the largest part of this undertaking. 
But we now have under discussion the 
entry of Span into other areas where 
we have common problems and _in- 
terests which could probably be solved 
better and more economically by a 
united approach than if we were to 
tackle these problems individually. The 
very nature of Span’s electronic data- 
processing requirements forces us to 
come up with many common forms, 
code blocks, quality checks, input rou- 
tines, as well as certain output forms 
and procedures. 

“In the design, adminstration, and 
future planning associated with these 
areas, we are already working in com- 
mon by pooling persons from our own 
methods departments. We now ask 
ourselves why we should not have a 
Span methods department for that pur- 
pose. This could also be true in areas 
such as job ‘analysis, work standards, 
forms design, and similar functions.” 





STANDARD ACCIDENT DIVIDEND 

Standard Accident’s directors have de- 
clared dividend +304 of 50 cents per 
share to be paid December 5 to common 
stockholders of record on November 24, 


1958. 
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N. Y. Bond Underwriters 


Hear Wm. J. Zimmermann 

A brief history of the evolution of 
the bankers blanket bond and its value 
to financial institutions was given by 
William J. Zimmermann, assistant secre- 
tary of the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica, at the monthly meeting of the 
Association of Bond Underwriters of 
the City of New York last week. 

A major development in this historical 
evolution, Mr. Zimmermann said, was 
the introduction of the discovery forms 
for financial institutions. 

Of interest to banks as well as under- 
writers was the recent promulgation ot 
catastrophe Excess Fidelity Only form 
in the amount of $1,000,000 over specified 
underlying amounts of coverage. Mr. 
Zimmermann reviewed the reinsurance 
problems presented by such substantial 
amounts of bonds per banking unit, and 
stressed that without the formation of 
a reinsurance facility many surety com- 
panies would have been restricted in 
the underwriting of this type of exposure. 





No Change in N. J. Comp. 
Rates Scheduled for 1959 


The governing committee of the Com- 
pensation Rating & Inspection Bureau of 
New Jersey has reviewed the combined 
experience of member companies for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958 and, 
with approval of the State Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance, has voted 
unanimously to continue the present 
manual of rates in force without change. 

Manager Bernard Hamilton has ad- 
vised member companies that “the ac- 
tion of the committee is in accordance 
with the decision reached when the pres- 
ent rates were adopted to make no 
adjustment in the manual of rates for 
January 1, 1959 unless the indicated devi- 
ation, up or down, was more than 5% 
or it was necessary to make an adjust- 
ment to reflect a change in the law.” 
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40-Story Skyscraper Under 
Way at 80 Pine St., N.Y: 


Ground was recently broken for the 
40-story aluminum and glass _ building, ; 
$25,000,000 skyscraper, to be constructed 
at 80 Pine Street, New York as par 
of a billion dollar program to redevelop 
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(« 
The c: 
A. E. Gilbert (right) American Interne§ ‘eit sp: 
tional Underwriters Executive V.P. andj ''¢ Am! 
Hulan Jack (left) Manhattan’s Borough , They 
President, at Ground - Breaking ‘ast wee 
monies. address | 
on anoth 
the downtown New York area._ The were stir 
builder is Samuel Rudin, head of Rudin which w 
Management Co., New York. “Meth 
Participating in the ceremony wert Private 
Manhattan Borough President Hulan £ by Murr 
Jack; James Felt, chairman, City Plat tions col 
ning Commission; David Rockefelles, A Un 
chairman, and John D. Butt, presidentg grated |} 
Downtown-Lower Manhattan Associ Vate Pa; 
tion. Mr. Rockefeller is also vice chair by Stan 
man of Chase Manhattan Bank and Mrgj rater, VW 
Butt is chairman and president of Serff. “The A 
men’s Bank for Savings. Guests at tht Year Ex 
ceremony included A. E. Gilbert, exect' PTopriate 
tive vice president, American Intern §' the D, 
tional Underwriters Corp., whose build: bility R 
ing at 102 Maiden Lane is directly opp’ President 
site the site of this new skyscraper. I The ( 
Because of its strategic location tht ndividua 
new building will also be known as . Witti 
Maiden Lane for insurance tenants gj "anager 
siring a Maiden Lane address. if Rate 
Designed by Emery Roth & Som oy LeRo 
architects, and James Ruderman, com MSuranc; 
sulting engineer, the building will have Stim: 
a facade of blue-tinted glass and alum” Autor 
num. It will have three entrances: a rank 
Pine Street, Maiden Lane and at Fear = Ins 
Street facing Cedar Street and the Chas lo atem 
Manhattan Plaza. ; : Met J 
According to Leon R. Spear, vice pre Thon 
ident of Helmsley-Spear, Inc., rentite via 4 fir 
agent, negotiations are well advance rent 1° 
with a number of financial and insurantt whi Loc 
companies for about half the space 1m the Ich ig 
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AUTO INS. PROBLEM IN CANADA 


















£. H. S. Piper of All Canada Federation 
Lauds Safety Résponsibility and 
UCJF over Compulsory 
E. H. S. Piper, general manager of 
the All Canada Insurance Federation, 
recently told a meeting of the Insurance 
Institute of Quebec that safety responsi- 
bility laws and unsatisfied claim and 
judgement funds “where they are in 
efect in Canada give better protection 
to the victims of traffic accidents than 
any other system devised; and certainly 
far more than any compulsory auto 
insurance law.” 
The All Canada Federation, which 
represents some 300 companies writing 
fre, automobile and casualty insurance 
in Canada, should be proud of what 
has been done, “It should,” he said, 
fm strive to make the advantages of safety 
responsibility law systems available 
where they do not now exist, by con- 
vincing the public and our government 
the best system. 


der 
N.Y, 
















that our system is 
ie the Once every province has these laws and 
eb enforces them,” he asserted, the Feder- 
as pariqgation can devote its full attention “to 


reducing accidents to the minimum.” 

Further along, Mr. Piper remarked 
that “since the problem of indemnifying 
the innocent victim of the negligent 
motorist first came to public attention 
Mthere have been literally dozens of 
government commissions, inquiries and 
Mother studies as to how the desired 
objective could be attained. Despite the 
Symopinion of the man on the street that 
iM compulsory insurance is the solution, 
report after report has opposed it.” 

Noting that the unsatisfied judgment 
fund has worked well in Canada within 
its prescribed limits, he claimed “we 
take financial care of the innocent vic- 
tims of the negligent motorist more 
rapidly, more economically, more effec- 


develop 





Pruitt Re-elected Pres. 


(Continued from Page 38) 


The casualty actuaries decided to hold 
their spring meeting next May 21-22 at 
the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City. 

They listened with keen interest at 
lat week’s meeting to the presidential 
address of Dudley Pruitt which appears 
on another page of this issue. They also 
were stimulated by seven formal papers 
which were presented as follows: 

‘Methods of Cost Limitations Under 
Private Unemployment Benefit Plans” 
by Murray W. Latimer, industrial rela- 
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+ Plan- tions consultant, Washington, : 

efelle,™ “A Uniform Statistical Plan and Inte- 
siden. erated Rate Filing Procedure for Pri- 
ssocia Yate Passenger Automobile Insurance” 
chair- by Stanley C. DuRose, Jr. insurance 
nd Mr tater, Wisconsin Insurance Department. 
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“The Advantages of Calendar-Accident 
Year Experience and the Need for Ap- 
propriate Trend and Projection Factors 
in the Determination of Automobile Lia- 
bility Rates” by Paul Benbrook, vice 
President, American General of Houston. 
I lhe Canadian Merit Rating Plan for 
ndividual Automobile Risks” by Herbert 
- Wittick, vice president and general 
Manager, Pilot Insurance Co., Toronto. 
by leg Revision Adjustment Factors” 
t tXoy J. Simon, associate actuary, 
surance Co, of North America. 

| have stimated Ultimate Incurred Losses 
alum" Automobile Liability Insurance” by 
es: ON Tank Harwayne, chief actuary, New 
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Peat! ork Insurance Department. 
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tively and more easily in many of our 
provinces than anywhere else in the 
world.” 

Safety responsibility laws now are in 
effect in seven of Canada’s ten provinces. 
Such laws provide that a motorist in- 
volved in an accident must be able to 
prove that he can pay the cost of the 
accident before he is allowed to drive 
again. In cases where the motorist can- 
not pay such costs, the victim is reim- 
bursed from an unsatisfied judgment 
fund—in which case the motorist must 
then pay all costs back to the Fund 
before he is permitted to drive again. 


Continental Cas. Promotes 


Fletcher to H. O. Asst. V. P. 


Robert N. Fletcher has been promoted 
to assistant vice president and manager 
of the liability underwriting department 
of Continental Casualty. Commenting on 
this latest promotion of Mr. Fletcher 
who was recently manager of the com- 
pany’s New England branch in Hartford, 
First Vice President Frank V. McCul- 
lough remarked: 

“In his recent managerial assignments, 





Robert Fletcher has amply demonstrated 
his recognition of the importance of 
people to successful branch operations. 
He provided an atmosphere in which 
his associates realized personal growth, 
the result of which was a measurable 
improvement in over-all branch per- 
formance.” 

Mr. Fletcher will move to Chicago 
with his family before December 1. He 
joined Continental in 1941, having grad- 
uated from University of Wisconsin. 
He was named manager of the company’s 
Indianapolis office in 1955, and took over 
at Hartford last year. 





34 NEW DRIVOTRAINER CLASSROOMS 


*12 purchased wholly or in part by 
local insurance associations as a public service 


This 12-place 
High School, Stamford, Conn. was purchased by the 


Niielubiolae| 


paying off in better driver safety .. . 


public relations. 


‘ih, 


IN 1957 AND 1958, these 10 local associations of insurance agents purchased— 
or helped to purchase — new A“tna Drivotrainer classrooms . . 


Insurance Board in 


Drivotrainer Classroom in Stamford 


1957. Already it is 
and better 





standing contributions to their community accident prevention programs: : 


Connecticut: Stamford Insurance Board; Florida: Greater St. Petersburg 
AIA; Iowa: Cedar Rapids AIA, Des Moines AIA, Davenport AIA; 
Montana: Helena AIA; Oklahoma: Oklahoma City AIA (3 new ones, 
now 5 classrooms donated since 1955); Texas: Houston AIA; Wash- 
ington: Spokane AIA, Walla Walla AIA. 


In Drivotrainer Classrooms each car is equipped with the instruments and con- 
trols of a real automobile. The system employs motion pictures to simulate 
actual driving conditions and a master scoring device records each student 
driver's actions — both correct and incorrect. Combined with on-the-road in- 
struction in dual-control cars, such classrooms make it possible to train up to 
50% more students per teacher per year and save up to 30% in cost per pupil. 
Research studies also show that the Drivotrainer improves students’ 


tudes, safety habits, and judgment in emergency situations. 
For further data on the tna Drivotrainer, write to: 


information and Education Dept. 





FETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 


. all making out- 


ving atti- 


’ 


Development of the Drivo- 
trainer was financed by the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company as a contribution 
to education, and highway 
safety. 

tna Casualty has no finan- 
cial interest in the sale of 
Drivotrainer equipment but 
continues its public service 
support of the program 
through production of Drivo- 
trainer films and other teach- 
ing aids, assisting in teacher 
training, and supplying an 
educational liaison service to 
Drivotrainer users. 
Drivotrainer equipment is 
manufactured, sold and serv- 
iced by the Automatic Voting 
Machine Corporation of James- 
town, New York. 





Affiliated with Aétna Life Insurance Company - Standard Fire Insurance Company - Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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All-Industry Meeting 


(Continued from Page 33) 


of an uninsured vehicle involved in an 
accident to carry insurance for five 
years. (This is a new requirement.) 

6. Requiring the owner of an unin- 
sured vehicle involved in a serious viola- 
tion to carry insurance for five years 
even though the vehicle was at the time 
operated by someone else. The five year 
insurance requirement would, of course, 
also be applicable to the convicted driver. 
7. Imposing a $25 fee for reinstatement 
of a license suspended under the law. 


Committee’s Statement on F. R. Laws 


The following statement in connection 
with the proposed financial responsibility 
legislation was embodied in the joint 
committee’s report: 

“In order to relieve economic distress 
caused by the irresponsible motorists the 
insurance industry has supported the 
adoption of financial responsibility laws. 
Where these laws have been enacted 
and properly enforced there has been 
great progress toward solving the prob- 
lem of the financially irresponsible 
motorist. The insurance industry recom- 
mends the maximum use of greatly im- 
proved type of such legislation and it 
has pledged its cooperation to that end. 

“Some have, in the past, supported 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance, others some type of unsatisfied 
judgment fund, and more recently some 
have advocated that insured motorists 
should be compelled to protect them- 
selves against the irresponsible motorist. 
It is the opinion of the insurance in- 
dustry, as represented by the associa- 
tions participating in this statement, 
that the problem created by irresponsible 
motorists can be met by the measures 
here recommended. 

“Further, the industry believes that the 
problem is met more equitably, more 
wisely and at lower cost to the public 
than by any of the alternative programs. 
The industry cannot unitedly support 
any one of the alternatives; it can and 
does unitedly support the program here 
presented. It believes that that program 
can and should be enacted into law. 

“New concepts in the application of the 
financial responsibility principle have 
been developed. If these principles are 
adopted and properly implemented, the 
percentage of uninsured motorists can, 
we believe, be reduced to a point where 
the social problem is virtually elimi- 
nated.” 


Broad and Liberal Coverages 


Pointing to its position on automobile 
insurance coverage the committee stated: 

“The ability of motorists to protect 
themselves and their families at low 
cost from the possibility of loss caused 
by irresponsible motorists is an import- 
ant part of the industry program. Our 
report points out that broad and liberal 
coverages now provide extensive finan- 
cial protection. 

“To provide added protection against 
the specific hazard of the financially 
irresponsible motorist the insurance in- 
dustry has developed and made widely 
available to the public forms of coverage 
designed to place the insured who has 





Employers’ Group Graduates 
Its 50th School for Agents 


Graduation for the 50th agents’ school 
of The Employers’ Group of Insurance 
Companies was recently held in Boston. 

Principal speaker was Arthur S. 
Murch, Jr., a member of the class of 
the 37th school who is now associated 
with the Carroll K. Steele Agency in 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Diplomas were presented by the 
director of agency relations, John A. 
Donovan. The 16-member student body 
represented ten different states. 

Graduating from the Greater New 
York area were the following: Kenneth 
C. Smith, Jr., Sturtevant Overin Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn; Richard I. Teach, Teach 
Agency Inc., Brooklyn; Stanley K. 
Kaufman, Youngelson Agency, Dover, 
N. J., and Robert A. Idarola, Midway 


Realty & Insurance, New Haven, Conn. 







been involved in an automobile accident 
with a financially irresponsible motorist 
in substantially the same position he 
would have been in if he had been 
injured by an insured motorist. 

“Through all of these coverages offered 
by the insurance industry, the motorist 
can adequately protect himself from 
financial loss due to accidents on the 
highway in and out of the state and 
regardless of the financial responsibility 
of the parties involved.” 

The move toward a united position on 
financial responsibility matters began in 
December, 1957, with a meeting of 30 
chief executives of leading automobile 
insurance companies at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. Succeeding meetings of 
this group produced agreement in prin- 
ciple early in 1958, and the committee 
of nine companies was named. It was 
empowered to translate the agreement 
into a program. The committee will 
continue to meet to study the implemen- 
tation of the program on a state-by-state 
basis. 

Producer Groups Promise Support 

Encouraging to the committee was the 
attitude of the production forces of the 
business as reflected in the comments 
at the luncheon by George S. Hanson, 
eeneral counsel and executive secretary, 
National Association of — Insurance 
Agents; Barclay Shaw, secretary and 
counsel, National Association of Insur- 
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ance Brokers, Inc., and Henry D. Bean, 
newly elected president, National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents. One 
and all promised the joint committee 
that they would do their part in further- 
ing the program among their member 
agents. These producer leaders were 
assured by the company men _ present 
that “we will keep you advised and 
consult with you on all phases of our 
program as it develops.” 

The luncheon gathering was arranged 
by J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager 
of the Association of C, & S. Companies, 
and among the invited guests were 
representatives of the insurance press. 
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Dwelling 
Insurance 

Business 


Ready to sell for you: The complete 
Sales Tool Kit that has been deliver- 
ing more bread-and-butter Dwelling 
Insurance business to Peerless 
agents everywhere. 
ductive new profitmaker! 
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J. M. Henderson's Talk 


(Continued from Page 36) 


to pay it, if there is no fidelity bond 
or if the bond is insufficient? It has to 
come from some source—from profits 
reserves, capital or credit. In a very real 
sense, therefore, the firm that Carries 
a blanket fidelity bond in a_ sufficient 
umount is insuring that it will not find 
its protits seriously jeopardized through 
the loss of its money or other property 
to dishonest employes. 


Preventing Losses From Occurring 


_ “To sum up, well-advised employers 
frequently bond their personnel not 
solely because of the financial indemnity 
or reimbursement feature, but because, 
through their surety companies’ records 
and investigation services, losses fre- 
quently are prevented from occurring, 
and because the employer recognizes that 
knowledge of being under bond fre- 
quently deters an employe from stealing 
As for the employes qualifying for bond, 
they realize that they have the endorse- 
ment of the surety company which bonds 
them and consequently the increased 
confidence of their employer. They are 
also aware—and this is an important 
point—that if they default, they must 
answer to an impersonal surety company 
—contend with a long arm—which reaches 
everywhere, as some have put it—for 
their defalcations. This realization has 
frequently kept a bonded employe on 
the ‘straight and narrow’ and deterred 
him from taking his first misstep. 
“Viewing all these factors in the aggre- 
gate, suretyship assumes an_ essential 
role, along with internal control and the 


independent audit, in proper manage- 
ment and in influencing efficient and 


honest employe performance.” 
No Authority to Require Prosecution 


3efore closing Mr. Henderson made 
clear that a surety company has no 
authority under its bond to require 
prosecution, and there is even some in- 
volvement for the surety in requesting 
that the employer prosecute. “On some 
occasions, employers have replied to the 
surety that it will comply with its 
request and issue a warrant for the 
employe’s arrest if the surety will save 
it harmless in event the employe is at- 
quitted and a damage suit follows, Ob- 
viously, surety companies wi! provide n0 
such guarantees. 

“What I have said may be construed 
as being somewhat of a negative view 
point on the part of surety companies 
and might lead to the impression that 
we may be somewhat indifferent t0 
whether or not employers prosecute 
faulting employes whose defalcations We 
are called upon to pay. Actually, such 1s 
not the case. We do strongly encourage 
prosecutions, but we do so within the 
limitations which I have expresse¢. 
Where there is reluctance on the par! 
of the insured to prosecute, sureties Mr 
variably do not insist upon such actio?. 
Sureties, however, do try to persuade 
employers to prosecute, advising thei 
that it is their public duty to do so, am 
pointing out that failure upon their pat! 
to prosecute would in all probability e™ 
courage other employes to steal. There 
is nothing lukewarm about our feeling 
that prosecutions are ‘highly desirable, 
and we endeavor to get this feeling 
across to our insureds, but beyond this 
we cannot go.” 
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Amer. Life Enters A. & S. 
With Broad Portfolio 


McKELL ANNOUNCES SETUP 
Agents of American Surety Group Now 
Provided with Comprehensive Multiple 
Line Selling Package, He Says 





The American Surety Group through 
its life insurance affiliate, the American 
Life of New York, is now offering a 
broad portfolio of accident and sickness 
lines in addition to its already extensive 
range of life contracts, it was announced 
this week by William E. McKell, presi- 
dent and chairman of American Surety 
and president of American Life. 

The new move into the A. & S. field 
will provide agents of the Group with 
a comprehensive multiple line selling 
package, Mr. McKell said. “This is in 
line with the long term plans of the 
Group.” 

American Life has also prepared and 
is offering basic courses of study for 
agents who need to qualify for a life 
or A. & S. license. Edward S. Grandin, 
A. & S. manager of the company, is 
directing the entire operation in this 
field, 

The newly added lines of A. & S. 
coverages include the following policies: 


Eight Policies Available 


Schedule Accident Policy—a schedule 
form which can be tailored to the needs 
and income of the insured and includes 
loss of time, reimbursement, dismember- 
ment and accidental death benefits. 

Schedule Disability Policy—the acci- 
dent section of this policy duplicates 
the form mentioned above, and the 
sickness portion provides 1, 2 or 5 years 
of non-house-confining disability bene- 
fits. In addition, life-time house con- 
fining ad sickness expense coverages 
are available. The policy may be sold 
to men and women—age limits 18 to 65 


years with maximum limits of $25,000 
accidental death and $125 weekly in- 
demnity. 


Moderate Cost Disability Policy—a 
package policy with 5-year accident and 
l-year sickness benefits, plus other cov- 
erage features. Available to men and 
women, the policy has top limits of 
$20,000 accidental death and $400 monthly 
indemnity. 

Individual Hospital Expense Policy— 
offered with limits of either 90 or 365 
days of hospital confinement with a 
top allowance of $20 per day for room 
and board. In addition, a miscellaneous 
expense benefit of either 5, 10 or 15 
tmes the daily hospital indemnity is 
wailable. Optional benefits include 
surgical coverage with a top of $500, 
plus nurse indemnity and doctors’ visits 
im the hospital, 

Family Hospital Expense Policy— 
written for the same limits as the in- 


dividual form above but for family 
sroups. Maternity benefit is included 
in this policy. Both individual and 


lamily forms are written for ages 3 
months to 65 years. 
Senior Hospital Expense Policy—de- 
signed for the 65 to 80 year age bracket, 
the policy is offered with either 30 to 
day limits with a maximum of $15 
a day and a 5 or 10 times miscellaneous 
&xpense benefit. A maximum of $300 
Surgical coverage is offered on an op- 
tional basis. 
j nese are all commercial type (re- 
erable at the company’s option) acci- 
ve gags sickness policies and offer 
he thal protection with a 2-year in- 
aoe provision, broad form A.&S. 
cele” clauses and liberal aviation 
tig They are written for occupa- 
nal classes AAA, AA, A and B. The 


0 . hee J 
Ss of time policies offer waiver of 


Mass. Casualty Leaders 
Attend 3-Day Workshop 


HEATH ANNOUNCES NEW LIMITS 





H. O. Executives Join with General 
Agents in Discussing Business-Getting 
Plans; New Policy Ready Soon 





Leading general agents and agency 
brokerage managers from the majority 
of the 26 states and the District of 
Columbia where Massachusetts Casualty 
of Boston operates attended the com- 
pany’s recent workshop sessions, held 
for three days at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. Milan Heath, president, offici- 
ated at the dinner the first evening and 
extended a warm welcome. Introduction 
of the company’s agencies which have 
made outstanding sales records was 
featured by Mr. Heath. 

John Rudell, agency vice president, 
presided at the business sessions with 
the assistance of Howard S. Hillman, 
midwest agency supervisor, Dr. Samuel 
H. Boyer, medical director, and Kenneth 
B. Hadley, manager of the claims de- 
partment. 

This gathering marked a_ successful 
first get-together ef the company’s top 
agency heads and home office executives. 
Emphasis was placed on key personnel 
business, new advertising brochures and 
agency aids to simplyfy acquisition of 
new business from life agents and 
brokers. President Heath announced the 
company’s new limits for non-can. of 


$500 monthly indemnity; also a new 
policy providing benefits to age 65 
which will be placed on the market 


shortly for business executives and pro- 
fessional risks. 

There was general participation in the 
discussions which developed many new 
ideas, and plans were immediately 
started for further workshop meetings 
of this type to be run periodically. Final 
event was a formal luncheon at which 
Mr. Heath complimented the field force 
on its splendid achievements and enthu- 
siasm for the company’s portfolio of 
policy contracts. 





SEIZURE CLAIMS F. & D. MAN 

Thomas J. Reagan, special agent in 
charge of the Davenport, (Ia.) office of 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., died suddenly 
on November 7 following a heart attack. 





premium and do not contain a pro-rating 
provision. 
Income Protector Disability Policy 


Income Protector Disability Policy— 
provides loss of time coverage for acci- 
dent and sickness on a guaranteed re- 
newable basis (with the right of pre- 
mium increase by class retained by the 
company) up to age 65, so long as the 
insured pays the premiums when due. 
It is renewable beyond that time at 
the option of the company. This policy 
offers a number of monthly indemnity 
combinations, including 5-year of life- 
time accident, 1, 2, 5 or 10 year sickness 
or disability to age 65. All of these 
combinations are on a non-house con- 
fining basis and will be offered to men 
19 to 59, with a top limit of $400 per 
month. In addition, accidental death, 
blanket accident reimbursement, hospital 
expense and surgical coverage will be 
available. 

Trip Travel Accident Policy—an in- 
creasingly popular form issued in the 
agent’s office which affords full accident 
coverage for the period of time pur- 
chased—from 3 days to 180 davs. The 
policy is sold in multiples of $5,000 acci- 
dental death and dismemberment plus 
$500 accidental medical reimbursement 
up to a maximum of $50,000. 








Ins. Law Amendment 
On Mental Illness 


REVEALED BY METCALF GROUP 





At Buffalo Hearing, Morton D. Miller 
Shows Cos. Give Five Million This 
Protection; Next Hearing Dec. 5 





A second public hearing on the prob- 
lem of insured coverage of mental illness 
was held before the New York State 
Joint Legislative (Metcalf) Committee 
on Health Insurance Plans in Buffalo 
last week. The third such hearing has 
been set for December 5 at 10 a.m. in 
patie County Courthouse, Mineola, 
Nov: 

The Buffalo hearing showed strong 
support for legislation to cover mental 
illness, but Morton D. Miller, chairman 
of the Health Insurance Council, who is 
second vice president, The Equitable So- 
ciety, pointed out that over five million 
New Yorkers now have “substantial pro- 
tection against the cost of medical care 
for mental illness.” Mr. Miller made ‘his 
statement on behalf of the Health Insur- 
ance Association of America, Life Insur- 
ance Association of America and the 
American Life Convention. The three 
associations represent companies with 
over 90% of the business written by 
companies in the state. 

In his testimony, Mr. Miller stated 
that insurance against hospital and med- 
ical expenses and loss of earnings on ac- 
count of nervous and mental conditions 
“is widely available under plans offered 
by insurance companies.” 

He said that insurance company plans 
provide income benefits in the event of 
mental illness in addition to benefits for 
medical care. 

Mr. Miller divided hospital and medi- 
cal expense plans into four principal 
categories—hospital expense plans, surgi- 
cal expense plans, regular medical ex- 
pense plans, and major medical expense 
programs. “In designing these plans,” 
said Mr. Miller, “insurance companies 
have generally tried to make available 
protection that was as broad as it was 
felt could be soundly underwritten at a 


price that the prospective purchaser 
would consider reasonable.” 

The insurance spokesman said _ this 
same principle has been applied to 


nervous and mental disorders. “In so far 
as practical,” he declared, “no differenti- 
ation is made under insurance company 
plans between the protection afforded in 
case of mental illness and that provided 
by the plan for any other type of sick- 
ness or in case of accident. 


Practically Never Excluded in Group 


“Under Group Mr. Miller 
continued, “coverage for mental and 
nervous conditions is practically never 
excluded. In hospital, surgical and reg- 
ular medical expense plans, benefits for 
mental illness will be found to be identi- 
cal with those for other illnesses except 
in the occasional instance where a par- 
ticular policyholder has insisted on some 
limitations. With respect to major med- 
ical expense benefits, many plans, too, 
apply the same benefit provisions to 
nervous and mental conditions as for 
other sicknesses.” 

Summing up the health insurance pro- 
vided by insurance companies for mental 
disorders, Mr. Miller declared: “We are 
led to the conclusion that practically all 
those covered under insurance company 
hospital, surgical and regular medical 
expense plans have the same benefits for 
nervous and mental disorders as for 
other conditions. This is based on the 
fact that upwards of 75% are covered 
under Group plans where no limitatiori*is 
made and that most individual policies 
also provide full benefits. 

“Under major medical expense plans, 
Group policies which acount for over 
92% of those covered provide full cover- 
age from mental illness except possibly 
for ambulatory psychiatry which may be 
limited and individual polities are mov- 
ing toward coverage for hospitalized 
conditions.” 

Mr. Miller detailed the number of New 
Yorkers insured at the end of 1957*by 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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To Waterbury Claims Post 


Appointment of Joseph M. FitzGerald 
as claim representative at the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co.’s Waterbury 
(Conn.) office has been announced. He 
succeeds James Meenan who is entering 
private law practice. 

Mr. FitzGerald, a claim adjuster since 
1951, was formerly at the Hartford Acci- 
dent’s New Haven office. A native of 
Branford (Conn.), he was. graduated 
from Hopkins School and _ attended 
Providence College and Yale University. 


TOO 





Are you really too busy to have 
a health checkup once a year? 
Or do you put it off because 
you're afraid your doctor 
might find something wrong? 


If it’s cancer you're worried 
about, remember that doctors 
are curing many more can- 
cers than they could ten years 
ago. 800,000 Americans are 
alive today, cured of cancer... 
many of them because they 
had made a habit of having 
annual checkups no matter 
how well they felt...all of 
them because they went to 
their doctors in time! Make 
annual checkups a habit 
... for life! 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY ¥%® 
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Public Apathetic About Govt. Health ACCIDENT & SICKNESS UNDERWRITER 
Exceptional opportunity to train for a management career in the Long Island 
I B : Th t Still E ° t regional office of a nationally known insurance company. The man we are looking insut 
nsurance u rea 1 XI1STS for has a solid background in A & S underwriting for both individual and group jor 
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Metcalf Hearings 


(Continued from Page 43) 


insurance companies under the four ma- 
jor types of hospital and medical ex- 
pense plans. : : 
He said it was estimated that 5.8 mil- 
jion state citizens had hospital cost in- 
surance, Which helps pay for services in 
the hospital. Some 5.6 million New 
Yorkers have surgical expense insurance, 
which helps meet the cost of operations. 
Regular medical expense insurance, pro- 
viding for doctor visits for non-surgical 
care, is extended to some 2.5 million 
New Yorkers through insurance com- 
pany plans. Some 18 million state 
residents have major medical expense 
insurance, which helps to absorb the cost 
of serious, or catastrophic illness. 
Text of Metcalf Amendment 


The Metcalf Committee’s associate 
counsel, Gerald Blank, in a circular 
letter announcing the third hearing 


December 5, enclosed a draft of a pro- 
posal for possible introduction to the 
next legislative session. He wrote that 
it is hoped, “Legislation, based on such 
a draft... will provide for coverage 
of acute mental illness on the same 
basis as physical illness while at the 
same time keeping to a minimum any 
increase in premiums which some 
eatlier hearing witnesses warned might 
impose a hardship in the lower-income 
group subscribers”. 

Statements to the third hearing, he 
suggests, should be submitted by No- 
vember 25 to the committee at 53 Hil- 
ton Avenue, Garden City, N. Y. Fol- 
lowing is the text of the proposed 
amendment to the Insurance Law: 
1. Section 203 of the Insurance Law would 


be amended by adding thereto a new subdivision 
7 to read as follows: 

“A hospital service corporation, dental ex- 
pense indemnity corporation or a medical ex- 
pense indemnity corporation shall, on application 
therefor, issue a contract which shall provide 
that benefits furnished for hospital, medical or 
surgical care shall be furnished on the same 
basis for such hospital, medical or surgical care 
necssitated by mental illness or disease. Any 
such contract may provide that the premium 
rate therefor shall be the rate properly charge- 
able for the standard contract for hospital, medi- 
cal or surgical benefits plus not to exceed three 
percent of such premium.” 

2, Other sections which would require similar 
amendment are as follows: 

Section 
Section 


221—new subsection 10 
162—new subsection 6 

Section 164—new subsection 6a 

3. It may be desirable to spell out with more 
definiteness the exact benefits to be provided in 
connection with mental illness and disease. This 
is something on which the opinions of doctors 
and others at the public hearing with reference 
to desirable of treatment would be 
helpful. 


Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans were 
accused at the Buffalo hearing of being 
slow in providing this coverage. The 
speaker, Dr. Louis Reed of the Sloan 
Institute of Hospital Administration, at 
Cornell University, presented statistics 
to back his contention that “only a two 
or three percent rise in the cost of Blue 
toss plans would result in coverage 
of mental illness on the same terms as 
other illnesses.” 

Also among those supporting the 
Proposals was Dr, Leona Baumgartner, 
New York City Health Commissioner. 

Arthur H. Harlow, Jr., president of 
Group Health Insurance, Inc. gave de- 
tails of its intended program of study- 
ng the advisability of including cover- 
age for mental illness. Beginning next 
in Re GHI will give subscribers to 
u amily Doctor Plan free coverage 
0 Mental illness. It will be provided to 
wy to 75,000 persons, 


Joins Berkshire Life 
As A. & S. Claims Manager 


Eo W. Allen, Jr. has been appointed 
divine Accident and Sickness claims 
‘ge of Berkshire Life. Mr. Allen 
wa graduate of Clark University and 
aot executive with the Boston 
: a BS.A. before joining the Massa- 
je ts Protective and Paul Revere Life 

a claim examiner in 1951. 


duration 





Election Returns Processed 
By Mutual of Omaha 


“Public Service” was the keynote of 
a recent project by the electronics de- 
partment of Mutual of Omaha and 
United of Omaha. These companies, in 


cooperation with radio station WOW 
and WOW-TV, provided IBM 705 
equipment to tabulate the recent state 
and county election returns. 

The radio-TV stations actually set up 


and broadcast from the electronic con- 
trol center in the Mutual of Omaha 
home office. Broadcasting officials indi- 
cated that the equipment enabled the 
stations to give faster, more accurate 
information than previously attainable. 

Electronics personnel of the compa- 
nies said that IBM 705 data processing 
machine took only 45 seconds to process 
each set of returns. Thousands of TV 
viewers were taken on a tour of Mu- 
tual’s electronics facilities during the 
election programming. 


: ~ ae 
Combined’s Dividend 

The board of directors of Combined 
Insurance Co. of America have declared 
the regular fourth quarter dividend of 
10% of the par value, amounting to 10 
cents per share, payable December 5 to 
holders of record on November 26. This 
is the 28th consecutive quarterly cash 
dividend. 

For the first nine months of 1958, the 
company and its three wholly owned 
subsidiaries, wrote an increase in pre- 
mium volume of 33% over the same 
period in 1957. 











To the Man who wants More in the Bank 


Here’s one sure way the agent with extra 
time on his hands and a hankerin’ for more 
money in the bank—can put the two together. 


Combined has a quality Personal Compen- 
sation Plan designed for the self-employed, 
partners and corporation officers. It’s been 
tested and proven highly acceptable to exec- 
utive prospects. This plan pays excellent com- 
missions and is the practical type of coverage 


COMBINED 


Insurance Company 


Of America 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 





Combined Insurance Co. Of America, Dept. 140 
5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Gentlemen: I am interested in details about 
Combined’s Personal Compensation Plan. 


you would expect from the world’s second 
largest exclusive accident and health company. 


In your study of this plan we believe you 
will find the special renewal provisions and 
exclusions particularly interesting. 

Take a moment to fill in and mail the 
coupon below. We'd like to show you how 
our Personal Compensation Plan can help 
better your earnings. 
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J. F. Lydon, 49 Years in 
A. & H., to Retire Dec. 31 


John F. Lydon, one of the pioneers in 
the A. & H. business, was given a testi- 
monial dinner recently by the officers 
and his executive associates in the Com- 
Union Group which he_ has 
served for over 49 years. It was a 
felicitious occasion, the host being H. W. 
Miller, general United States attorney 
of the Group. At its conclusion Mr. 
Lydon was presented with an appropri- 


mercial 


ate gift. 

His retirement on pension becomes ef- 
fective December 31, 1958, at which time 
Arthur Hoffman will succeed Mr. Lydon 
as A.& H. manager of the Commercial 
Union Group. 

Mr. Lydon joined the organization in 
1909 and has served continuously with 
the exception of World War I Army 
service, becoming A.&H. manager of 
the Group in 1923. During his long ca- 
reer he contributed substantially to the 
development of the business. In the old 
Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters he was 
governing committee chairman for two 
terms, and was also chairman of its oc- 
cupational hazards and nominating com- 
mittees. Currently he serves on the Ad- 
visory Board for Agents’ Accident and 
Health Examinations, of which he is 
former chairman. He was a charter 
member and past president of the New 
York A. & H. Club. 

Mr. Hoffman joined the Group in 1951 
in the A. & H. department of its Pacific 
branch. Later he became superintendent 
of that department and then, in May, 
1954, was transferred to the head office 
in New York as Mr. Lydon’s assistant. 





Appointed to Field Post 
By National Casualty 





RICHARD B. BURKE 


Richard B. Burke has been appointed 
field Group supervisor for National Cas- 
ualty Co. 

With headquarters at the home office 
in Detroit, he will be responsible for the 
development of A. & H. Group business 
in Michigan and Ohio. Mr. Burke has 
had extensive experience in the promo- 
tion of Group coverages, having entered 
the field more than ten years ago. 

A native of Detroit, he served with 
the U. S. Marine Corps during World 
War II and attended Assumption Col- 
lege. 


LICENSED IN 17 STATES 

American Progressive Health of New 
York has been licensed to do business 
in Arkansas. Previously this year, the 
company was licensed in I}]inois, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma and Virginia, making 17 
states in which American Progressive is 
operating. 





Steiger in Town to Enroll 
Members for N. Y. City Assn. 


W. S. Steiger, field director for Inter- 
national Association of A. & H. Under- 
writers, is now on a New York City visit 
to aid in the membership enrollment of 
the New York Association of A. & H. 
Underwriters. Mr. Steiger is in town to 
enroll 100 additional new members. He 
told The Eastern Underwriter this week 
that one of the compelling reasons for 
IAAHU membership is its value to in- 
surance producers in keeping them in- 
formed on legislative developments, es- 
pecially in this state. Assisting and 
promoting the enrollment activity in New 
York are Louis Medill, IAAHU zone 
chairman, who is general agent of Conti- 
nental Casualty, and Webster H. Hurley, 
vice president, Manhattan Casualty, who 
is a vice president of the International 
Association. 

Mr. Steiger came to New York from 
Pittsburgh where he conducted a mem- 
bership drive for the local A. & H. asso- 
ciation which has already produced 60 
new members. In this effort he worked 
closely with Robert L. Feldman, general 
agent, Union Mutual, the association’s 
president, and Hilbert W. Reynolds, 
membership vice president, who is gen- 
eral agent of Life Insurance Co. of 
North America. Mr. Reynolds will con- 
tinue the membership drive over the 
next several weeks. 

Before returning to IAAHU head- 
quarters in Chicago Mr. Steiger will 
visit Boston to confer with A. 
production men in that city. He aims 
to do a membership building job similar 
to that in New York. 





BRUCE GIFFORD ON N. Y. VISIT 

3ruce Gifford, managing director, 
International Association of A, & H. 
Underwriters, was in New York City 
this week, accompanied by Field Director 
W. S. Steiger. Mr. Gifford made ar- 
rangements while here for TAAHU’s 
executive board meeting next February 
14-15 at Waldorf-Asoria Hotel. 





CONTINENTAL CAS. PROMOTIONS 





For F. M. Roesing, Lowell R. Harberer 
and Robt. A. Lough Announced 
by Frank V. McCullough 
Continental Casualty’s First Vice Pres- 
ident Frank V. McCullough has an- 
nounced the promotion of F. M. Roesing, 


Lowell R. Harberer and Robert A. 
Lough. ; 
Vice President Roesing, effective 


December 1, will take up duties as vice 
president and consultant in the liability 
department; he had been vice president 
in charge of the liability underwriting 
department. He joined the company in 
1929 as an underwriter and was later 
promoted manager of the automobile 
department. He was made full vice 
president in 1951. 

Mr. Harberer, well-known in A. & H. 
circles, has been named to become man- 
ager of Continental Casualty’s New Eng- 
land branch office at Hartford. He had 
been manager of the Indianapolis branch. 
Mr. Harberer, who joined Continental 
Casualty from Loyalty Group in 1956, 
will shortly move his family to Hartford 
from Brownsburg, Indiana. 

Mr. Lough, special agent in the In- 
dianapolis branch, has been promoted 
to liability branch manager in that 
office. He joined Continental Casualty 
in April 1957 after several years with 
Home Indemnity and two years in the 
agency business. He also lives with his 
family at Brownsburg. 





MARCEL REMSON DIES AT 52 

Marcel Remson, resident vice president 
of the New Orleans office of Maryland 
Casualty for the last two years, died 
suddenly November 9. He was 52. 





GETS MUTUAL OF OMAHA POST 
William E. Ladd has been appointed 
a Group insurance representative for 
Mutual of Omaha and United of Omaha 
in the Detroit area. A veteran of ten 
years in the sales field, Mr. Ladd at- 
tended Boston University. 





General Accident Recognizes 50th 


Anniversary of E. V. Mullenneaux 


Left to right—E. V. Mullenneaux, George C, Bland and E. V. Mullenneaux, Jr. 


E. V. Mullenneaux, general agent of 
the General Accident in Albany, N. Y., 
was honored recently by the company 
on the occasion of his 50th anniversary 
of continuous service. A dinner in 
recognition of this milestone was held 
at the University Club, Albany, which 
was a happy occasion. 

George C. Bland, home office agency 


superintendent, who attended, presented 
Mr. Mullenneaux with an embossed com- 
memorative plaque as well as a framed 
photostatic copy of the original agency 
agreement signed by Mr. Mullenneaux 
on October 30, 1908. Among those at- 
tending the dinner was E. V. Mullen- 
neaux, Jr., who assists his father in 
running the agency. 





First Colony Life Starts 
Individual Accident Plan 


First Colony Life Co., Lynchburg, Va., 
has introduced a comprehensive plan of 
individual accident insurance. When this 
announcement was made by Meade Mc- 
Millen, CLU, executive vice president 
and director of agencies, he commented, 
“We have long felt the need of a good 
sound portfolio of accident policies, to 
meet the constantly increasing public 
demand for adequate protection against 
untimely accidents that cripple both 
physically and financially.” 

The two new accident policies offered 
by the company are designed to give the 
policyholder a lifetime income in event 
of total disability, and provision for 
medical expense resulting from an acci- 
dent. 

First Colony Life now offers these 
policies in addition to their regular in- 
dividual life policies, Group and credit 
life insurance, and their unique savings 
plans. 


Egle Heads Pacific Claim 
Executives Assn. for 1958-59 


At its recent annual meeting in San 
Francisco the Pacific Claim Executives 
Association elected as president, E. W. 
Egle, assistant secretary and Pacific 
Coast claim manager in Los Angeles for 
Gulf Insurance Co. Other officers for 
1958-59 are: 

Vice President, Rene M. Claudon, San 
Francisco, vice president, Industrial In- 
demnity; secretary-treasurer, Grant 
Phillips, Los Angeles, claims superin- 
tendent, Founders’ Insurance Co.; im- 
mediate past president—member of the 
board of governors, John N. Bigelow, 
Los Angeles, vice president in charge 
of claims, Farmers Insurance Group, and 
also to the board of governors, T, A. 
Emerson, Portland, Ore., assistant vice 
president and claims manager, Oregon 
Automobile Insurance Co. 

The next meeting of PCEA will be 
held at Portland in April 1959, 








Mass. Indemnity General 
Agents to Meet at Boca Raton 


Massachusetts Indemnity’s genera 
agents will meet at the Boca Rato 
Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, Fla., from 
November 30 to December 4. 

This annual business meeting betwee! 
the general agents and home office ex 
ecutives will provide a stimulating back- 
ground for group discussions and e- 
change of ideas on managerial oper 
tions and sales training. 

Among the highlights of this gathering 
will be the presentation of the Roge' 
Billings award trophy to the outstanding 
general agency for the year 1958, and # 
speech on December 3 by Robert W 
Osler, vice president and editor of lite 
publications for the Rough Notes © 
Inc. q 

This will be the second consecutiv’ 
year that Massachusetts Indemnity hai 
held its meeting at the Boca Raton Ho 
tel and Club. 





NAMED CASUALTY MANAGER 

John B. Gibson was recently name 
casualty manager for New England by 
C. S. Hart, president of the Boston In- 
surance Group. 


Yount on Nuclear Risks 


(Continued fromPage 37) 


in amount to perhaps $5,000,000 or a 
000,000 and may have to be extended wn 
an indemnity basis. A group of Bri 
underwriters has available a capacity ° 


* © ni 
approximately $5,000,000 for ose 
hazards and areas which must be un in 
written on an individual basis. Un 


oe jolt 
favorable conditions the amount mig 


be increased. ; 1 

“This situation is developing slow! 
We are keenly aware of the problem 6 
are working toward a solution. We a 
certain that available capacity for tly’ 
eign exposures will increase gradual’y 
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